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THE LAND OF THE MONTEZUMAS. 


By W. J. THoRNTON. 





GRAND PLAZA, City OF MEXxIco. 


In the long record of human migrations there | derful mineral wealth, and made it more alluring 


has never been any one so vast in its volume, so 
constant in its flow, and so great in its various 
effects as that which, having within a generation 
removed Ohio from the frontier to the interior, has 
carved all of the trans-Mississippi into Territories 
and States, supplied it with an intelligent popula- 
tion and with laws, planted its valleys, pastured its 
hills, connected it with rails, penetrated its won- 
VoL. XIV.—16 


to fancy than Colchis to the Argonauts, and more 
attractive to energy than ever the Atlantic States 
were to European hope. The California migra- 
tion is an independent episode, and generally 
understood, though incomplete. Less is known 
of that other efflux whose more ancient germ is 
now again swelling lustily and to rival, per):aps 
excel, the Californian in its values; to affect the 
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industrial as well as the political complexion of | but a year; since which time there have been 
the rest of the Union, the continent, and the | more than forty revolutions, and the country has 
world. The past, present and future of this are | been vexed by British, French and Spanish, as 
made vital by the visit of ex-President Grant to | well as by American and domestic arms ; and has 
Mexico, traversing in peace the route he followed | existed under imperial, royal, dictatorial, republi- 
with victorious arms only three decades ago; and | can and military governments, and in anarchy. 
by suggestion as well as assertion commanding | The United States was not brought into contact 
notice. | with its neighbor until after the purchase of the 

In less than half a century after San Salvador | Louisiana territory from France in 1803. The 
rose before the longing eyes of Columbus, Spanish | little fringe of Atlantic colonies had no grasp 
greed for gold—the auri sacra fames of all time— | beyond the head-waters of the Ohio on the west, 
had not only subjugated the islands of the Gulf, | or below Georgia south, when their independ- 
and conquered Central America, Peru and Mexico, | ence was won a century ago. At the beginning 
but it had perietrated New Mexico with Nufiez and | of this century Mexico claimed all of the trans. 
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FouNTAIN AND AQgueEpuct, City oF MEXICO 


Onate, and led Cortez to California, and Vasquez | Mississippi world from the Sabine River on the east 
Coronado to Colorado. Alas! that we shall never | to Oregon north that was coveted and claimed by 
know the civilizations they overthrew and the arts | Great Britain ; Spain possessed Florida, and France 
they destroyed! They conquered. Before 1521 | that vast Louisiana territory which, purchased for 
Cortez had subdued Mexico, and until within a | $15,000,000 in 1803, has been partitioned into 
half century it was ruled and misruled by Spain. | Arkansas, Dakota, Iowa, the Indian Territory, 
The rare though imperfect culture of the Aztecs | Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri and Ne- 
and Toltecs was crushed out. We know of their | braska, comprehending 672,706 square miles, and 
laws and government and worship and arts and | if Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
science by fragments only. Precisely three cen- | ton and Wyoming with their 599,721 square miles 
turies after Spain dispossessed Guatemozin, the | are added under the clause of the treaty convey- 
Spanish power, which had been shaken by Hi- | ing ‘‘all of the country west of the Mississippi 
dalgo’s revolt in 1810, was broken, and independ- | not occupied by Spain, up to the British Terri- 
ence was won with Iturbide. His sway lasted | tory,’’ reaches 1,272,427 square miles. The ces- 
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sion of Florida in 1819 perfected our possession 1685, whose colonies were driven to the interior 
of all the cis-Mississippi region south of the Do- eight years later by Spain, had the Sabine recog- 


minion, but left our trans-Mississippi territory | nized as its eastern boundary in 1819. Fourteen 


SERENOS. 


indeterminate between the loose boundaries of | years later the American population in that pro- 
Texas and the uncertain limits of Great Britain | vince numbered 20,000; and when Mexico at- 


in Oregon. | tempted to unite Texas with Coahuila in 1833, 


Texas, first settled by Lavalle on the Lavacca in | and subordinate the greater to the less—enterprise 
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to ignorance—a spirit of resistance was aroused | from its arable surface by the Rocky Mountain 
which won independence in the fall of 1835 and | system, including the Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
the following spring, and had that recognized in | ranges, that penetrate its whole length. That 
Europe and in the United States. Mexican in- | loss is more than compensated, however, by the 
cursions and border forays eventuated in the | metalliferous wealth of the mountains, their abun- 
annexation of Texas to the United States in | dant forests, fine pastures and fat valleys, which 
1845, and brought on the war with Mexico which! have made New Mexico, Colorado and Montana 


: 1 ty Pa | 














A MEXICAN Court-YARD. 


terminated in 1848 with the further annexation of | as famous for their lumber and cattle as for their 
California and New Mexico, from,which Nevada | gold and silver. 

and Utah have since been partitioned, and Ari-| Texas is preéminent in some respects among all 
zona and Colorado framed. This increment gave | of these additions. Its great stretch of 274,350 
the Union 400 miles additional coast on the Gulf, | square miles, cut into 170 counties, renders it truly 
aside from that important Pacific gain which, | an imperium in imperio. The diversification of its 
augmented by the acquisition of Alaska and the | soil, products and climate continues this grandiose 
secure possession of San Juan, leaves our coast | estate. Sloping gradually from the northwest to 
line on that sea unbroken save by a small British | the east and south, its littoral of thirty to one 
indent, all the way from the Arctic to Lower Cali- , hundred miles inland produces rice, coffee, cot- 


fornia. This vast area loses a million square miles ' ton, sugar-cane, indigo and vanilla; its middle 
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range of rolling prairie, one hundred and fifty | than Washington and himself, has enjoyed the 
miles broad, furnishes pasturage for countless | Presidency for two terms. Annually since the 
cattle, and produces fruit, grain, | lumber, and | war closed the Aztec Club, formed of army offi- 
tobacco, and yields various iron ores, coal, lime- | cers present in the ‘‘ Halls of the Montezumas”’ 
stone and marble; its mountainous upper 
parallel is well wooded, and has mineral 
wealth. The anthracite, bituminous, and 
semi-bituminous area extends over 6000 - 
square miles, and the Texas Pacific Railroad - 
runs through as great and various a wealth, = 
excepting the precious metals, as the world = —— 
can show. From 1845 to 1875 the 150,000 — 
population rose to 1,500,000, and the - 
2,000,000 reported this year shows how 
great these resources are, and how highly 
appreciated. Railroad construction that be- 
gan in 1854 reached 1572 miles in 1875, 
and 2592 in 1880, is another indication; and 
to all there may be added a very wonder- 
ful advance in manufacturing, commerce, 
:schools, churches and public order, each of = 
which is growing by an unparalleled increase 
in population and wealth. 

The current visit of General Grant to — 
Mexico suggests this comparison of Texas 
as it is with what it was, and provokes re- @ 
view, comparison and speculation. Grant : 
entered that war as a captain in 1846, and 
after serving honorably under both Taylor 
and Scott, left it as he entered. It is worthy 
of note that on his way to Vera Cruz he 
invited Major-General Robert Patterson of 
Philadelphia to meet and accompany him in. § 
Mexico—an invitation that was declined un- 3 
der the pressure of eighty-eight years.. But, § 
Patterson was a major-general when Grant <= 
was a captain. He joined the army in Mex- 
ico with this high rank, was second only to }j 
Taylor.on the Rio Grande, marched from 
Matamoras through Victoria and Tampico, 2am 
where, “joining the commander-in-chief, he | 
went with him to Vera Cruz, accompanied 
his advance and shared his battles until the 
capital was taken, and was commander-in- 4 
chief after Scott’s recall. Both subsequently 
lett the army. Patterson reéntered it as a 
major-general when the rebellion occurred, 
and resigned during the campaign in West Vir- | in 1848, have dined with General Patterson 
ginia, on account of insufficient support and | upen the anniversary of the victory; save when 
impossible demands. Grant reéntered as a col-| Grant as President entertained the Club at 
onel, and rising to a grade held by none other | Washington in 1874. Unattended by any of 








JAROCHOs. 
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his comrades, the ex-President has revisited the | sidered in both lands and in Europe, and the 
battle-fields of a war which was compared by | realization of which is rather doubtful as to its 
British critics to the great Anabasis and the most | date than in any other point. Stirred from his 
customary phlegm by the ‘ boom’’ that has 

not utterly died out, he may have considered 

how its success could be excused and glori- 

fied. So far as that great body are con- 

cerned who believe the ‘“‘ whole unbounded 

continent is ours,’’ or soon to become so, 

the conclusion is less doubtful than are the 

steps to it. But since the American gen- 

eral was in Mexico before, those very Eu- 

ropean countries which most condemned 

American war with Mexico, have levied such 

war for far less provocation and with infi- 

nitely less excuse ; but though three to one, 

and each superior to the assailed in wealth, 

power and skill, the empire they created 

has been overturned, the emperor they en- 

throned has been dethroned and shot as a 

criminal, and to-day there remains no honor- 

able memorial of their effort—no return for 

their great outlay. The moral, political and 

industrial influences of the Union weighs 

more there than it ever did, and presses like 

the geographical mass from which it pro- 

ceeds. This pressure is chiefly exercised 

upon the States of Chihuahua, Coahuila, 

Nuevo Leon, Sonora and Tamaulipas, and 

less forcibly upon Durango and Sonora. It 

is increased, as it was in Texas and Cali- 

fornia. American emigration has entered, 

surveyed and occupied the land, and now 

asks protection from Indian rapine and 

Mexican rapacity. It asks for personal secu- 

rity and industrial encouragement. It holds 

out the fact that the gold and silver pro- 

duct of Mexico from 1521 to 1870 was 

$4,200,000,000 ; that the mintage exceeded 

$3,000,000,000 ; that the gold product 

averages a ton and a half, and that of silver 

five hundred tons annually, despite poor 

mining, poor machinery, ignorant labor, 

objectionable laws, and official and Indian 

interference and frequent robberies, It 

Na RAFAELA, OR WATER CARRIER. shows that the territory designated has been 

marvelously productive from the days of 

daring exploits of Gustavus and Wallenstein. He | Guatemozin and Grijalva, if not from an earlier 
has been courteously received ; but he must have | time; and of tobacco and turpentine, maize and 
glanced at eventualities more dazzling than the | mercury, lead and lumber, as well as of rubber 
purchase of Samana or Samoa ; eventualities con- | and emeralds and gold and silver and pearls 
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along the Pacific coast. It shows that these re- 
sources have been partially or wholly dried up 
and rendered valueless by the want of good gov- 
ernment, of education, transportation and pro- 
tection, and that enormous American investments 
in fields, forests and mines are hurt through the 
incompetence of the government. The personal 
safety whieh should be secure to every one 
is not secure to any. 

The Mexican territory to which attention 
is specially directed comprises seven States 
in the north—Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Durango, Chihuahua and Coahuila. 
They constitute the northern mass of Mexico. 
The Sierra Madre penetrates the western di- 
vision; another range, the eastern. Every one 
of the States is rich in a varied mineralogy, 
and in metallic as well as in agricultural and 
pastoral wealth. Cinnabar, copper, gold, iron, 
lead, limestone, salt, silver and sulphur abound. 
Barley, cane, coffee, cotton, rice, tobacco, tin 
and wheat are among the attractions. Cattle 
and sheep flourish in unbounded and un- 
broken pasturage. But only four of thirty 


mines once wrought in Tamaulipas are wrought ‘ 


now. The more numerous and productive 
mines of Sonora are beginning to be cautiously 
reopened by American immigration ; and so in 
other States. They have the known resources 
of California, New Mexico and Nevada, each 
of which was worked by the early Spanish 
immigrants, and chiefly with Irdian slaves. 


They are neglected and abandoned, as Cali- ; 


fornia and New Mexico were before their an- 


nexation to the Union, and for the same : 


cause. 

This neglect cannot continue. American 
immigration is pouring in in a growing volume 
in spite of danger, owing to great inducements. 
Mining for gold and silver was prosecuted along 
the Pacific Coast by Americans since 1849. The 
average annual product of both has been about 
$67,000,000, amounting to $1,985,527,939 in bul- 
lion produced west of the Missouri since that 
date. About $1,581,143,693 of this was gold, 
and $405,694,346 silver. The Atlantic States 
have furnished $30,000,000, and Sonora and 
Chiliuahua have given us $9,000,000, and British 
Columbia $33,000,o0o—$2,85 7,527,939 in all: and 
all but $24,000,000 came from our own mines. 
Here is an aggregate of almost $3,000,000,000, 


| being increased at the rate of $125,000,00p an- 
_nually. More than seven-eighths of the whole 
| was taken from territory gained of Mexico in the 
| eight ard twenty years following the annexation ! 
| and the intelligent energy given to this inferior 
| region caused it to yield twice as much gold and 
‘silver as the land retained by Mexico. Four 


FROM THE TIERRA CALIENTE. 


years ago Arizona had produced $7,962,000; New 
Mexico, $6,075,000; Utah, $17,472,773; Nevada, 
$293,233,910, and California, $1,064,628,502 ; 
while all Mexico produced in the same term only 
$702,000,000. It is not in human nature to over- 
look such facts, certainly not in American nature ; 
nor, once recognized, are they likely to be used in 
any but one manner. 

The rapid advance of railway construction is to 
be considered even in the most general and im- 





perfect survey. For many years, and until re- 
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cently, railroads were hardly known south and | 
west of Arkansas, except in the Northern States | 
and on the line of the Union Pacific. Now one | 
road is progressing westward from New Orleans 

through Southern Texas to the Rio Grande, while 

another is advancing from Vicksburg through 

Shreveport and Dallas to Fort Bliss on the south- 

ern boundary of New Mexico—the Texas Pacific, 

that is to enter San Diego; the St. Louis and 

Southern Road is crossing there at Longview, 

Austin, San Antonio and Laredo, where it enters 

Mexico; the Los Angeles and Arizona Road is 

reaching towards El Paso, whence a survey has 

been made to Guaymas on the Gulf of California, 

and the road from the City of Mexico tends toward 

the Rio Grande. These roads, commenced and 

projected, accommodate every one of the North- 

ern States of Mexico, and unite them with the 

American system. There are American steam- 

ships running to Vera Cruz and Tampico on the 

Gulf, and touching at Mazatlan and other Pacific 

ports, by which they are brought into correspond- 

ence with the Pacific lines of mail steamers. This 

maritime activity must expand very rapidly so soon 

as work begins upon the inter-oceanic canal, and 

with it every other form of activity must move ; 

immigration will increase, and the Southwest feel 

an unprecedented life. 

It is not probable that the visit of the ex-Presi- 
dent and his review of the scenes of exploits now 
dimmed by the lapse of almost thirty years will 
have any open and direct bearing upon the solu- 
tion of a problem that is of far greater political 
moment to this country than the election of any 
candidate or the triumph of any party. He is 
clothed with no greater powers than any of the 
merchants and manufacturers who, a few years 
since, attended the great Fair at the Aztec 
capital. He has no inducements to awaken an 
agitation he cannot direct, and that is sure of 
some opposition notwithstanding the abolition of 
slavery, which enlisted hostility to previous an- 
nexation. He must apprehend what all other 
thoughtful men recognize, that there is another 
side to this alluring picture. 

The government of the Union, by which all 
of its interests are promoted or retarded, pro- 
ceeds from and is regulated by the governed. 
In proportion as the people of any State are 
more enlightened and enterprising, that State ex- 
cels other States in power, wealth and influence; 





and in the very ratio in which all of the popula- 
tion are educated and. intelligently active and 
moral, the whole country advances. The rate of 
advance has been checked; the direction of the 
advance has been changed ; the stability of those 
institutions, upon which everything rests, has been 
jeoparded by the recent admission of a vast num- 
ber of uneducated voters, who, without-an instant’s 
preparation, were changed from slaves to freedmen 
and citizens, with as great power in the decision 
of public questions as the capitalists, scholars, 
lawyers, judges and educated bulk of our popula- 
tion. Immigration has caused added political 
disadvantage as well as material profit, and the 
influx of Chinese is a cumulative evil. The evil 
has not only been seen, but felt. The admission 
of more than a million souls, poor, untaught in 
the very rudiments of knowledge, accustomed to 
being directed, and ignorant of the principles of 
republicanism, could not fail to augment this evil 
and postpone its cure. The same was true, how- 
ever, when Florida was bought, when the vast 
Louisiana purchase was made, when Texas was 
annexed and when New Mexico and California 
were received. In spite of these hindrances, the 
aggregate movement of the republic continues 
onward and upward. Freedom has been made 
coterminous with all our boundaries, though the 
Fathers who founded the nation did- not dare the 
essay. Education has been rendered more gen- 
eral as well as higher and more perfect. Sectional 
sentiment has been merged in a heartier nation- 
ality, and rebellion has been absolutely crushed. 
The industries of the country have. increased in 
variety and in volume, and in excellence as in 
amount. The precedent which Patrick Henry in- 
voked is not therefore opposed to the action 
which many desire immediately, and all expect in 
a near future. The objections to ah extension of 
the Republic southward do not outweigh the cer- 
tain arguments in its favor, nor dissipate the 
promises with which it is commended. 

There is another view to be entertained. So 
long as any nation is strong and vital it seeks to 
enlarge its.area and increase its population. All 
history is full of demonstration ; and at this in- 
stant Great Britain, with her unprecedented sway 
on each continent, is adding islands to Australia; 
adding Afghanistan to India; adding Zululand 
and the Free State to Cape Colony and seizing 
territory on Lake Tanganyika. Russia, holding a 
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AN EVANGELISTA. 


sixth part of all Asia, is enlarging its possessions | Cuba, and the expressed desire of many Mexicans 


in Turkestan. Germany has seized the fairest 
portion of Denmark and the richest of France. 


On the other hand, the decadence of Turkey is | 
attested by her losses of Egypt and Roumania, | 


and the decrease of Spanish power is measured by 
the shrinkage of an empire which under Charles 
and Philip dominated Germany and Italy, domi- 
nated the fairest portions of North, South, and 
Central America, anc had African, Asiatic and 
insular dominion. The proof goes to the remotest 
annals, and exists in every age. Under such de- 


monstration the Union must reach uwunattained | 


limits, ana swell to unexpected proportions. 
growth of republican sentiment in British North 
America, illy tranquillized by conceding a self- 
government that is nominal and already unsatis- 
factory ; the fierce struggle so long maintained by 


The | 


| for the power and consideration enjoyed here, 
indicate.that the judgment of contiguous States is 
shaping itself in harmony with the philosophy of 
all history and in accordance with those principles 
_ which define the future of the American Republic, 
| if that Union is to continue and become what its 
| members believe—continental in its embrace and 
| controlling in its character. 
| The particular reason which directs attention to 
| Northern Mexico now is the very one which gave 
| it European population and esteem—its marvel- 
| ous mineral resources, agricultural wealth, and 
enormous coast line. Baron Humboldt com- 
| puted the coinage of Mexico and New Spain at 
$1,767,952,000 between 1521 and 1804, and 
| carried the aggregate wealth to $2,027,952,000 in 
| that period, by including the unminted products. 
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Mr. Danson estimates the product of gold and 
silver from 1804 to 1848 at $768,188, 420, of which 
$685,418,247 was silver. Mexico alone is credited 


INDIANS ON THE 


with $208,000,000 of silver and $24.000,000 of 
gold additional up to 1876, while California 
yielded $1,064,628.502; Nevada, $293.233.910; 
Arizona, $7,962,000; New Mexico, 6,075,000; 
Colorado, $5,362,383, and Utah, $17.472,773. 
The aggregate reaches $4,887,512,605, and a little 
more than 70 per cent. was silver. 
seven-eighths of the American gold and silver 
product since 1848 has been drawn from territory 
obtained of Mexico. It is generally believed that 
Chihuahua, Durango, 


this country. They lack transportation, and law, 
and peace and industry, and therefore their pro- 
ducts diminish when they should increase. But 
this mineral wealth is not sole. Just as California 
has surpassed Illinois in its crop of wheat and 
barley and clip of wool, and made its yield of 
wheat more valuable than that of gold, and just 
as Texas has raised cotton of greater annual value 
than the California yield of gold, so Mexico can 
grow cotton as before the conquest, and vie with 
Texas. More than our whole consumption of 
coffee and sugar, and cochineal and silk cocoons, 


Thus about | 


Sinaloa and Sonora are | 
richer in the metals than the States annexed to | 
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and quicksilver and tropical fruits, may be derived 
there in exchange for textiles, machinery and 
various manufactures now largely derived from 


WAY TO MARKET. 


Europe. As it is, Mexico imports more from and 
exports more to Great Britain than this country, 
| despite the distance. Our average exports thither 
| are scarcely what they were in 1825, though our 
| imports thence have tripled. A potent reason 
| why this trade has not grown as it should have 
| done is found in the want of railway service. 
| Heavily subsidized European steamship lines have 
supplied and continue to supply the Atlantic as 
| well as the Pacific shores of that country. But 
recently, stimulated by the general desire for more 
trade and particularly for American trade, and by 
a demand for trans-Mississippi communication, 
the Union Pacific Railroad has rearranged its 
connections with the Kansas Pacific; the Denver 
(or Cheyenne) and Rio Grande Railroad has re- 
| vived its progress south, and a branch is proposed 
from the crossing of the Pacific Southern running 
to Tucson, Arizona, that shall cross the Rio 
| Grande at Presidio del Norte, and be continued 
to the City of Mexico. ‘The Santa Fé, Atchison 
| and Topeka Railroad, now at Santa Fé, expects 
to reach Tucson this year, and there join the 
other roads running into Mexico, and has issued 
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contracts between Los Alamos and Conejus. The 
Texas Pacific is also advancing toward San Diego 
on the Pacific, crossing or connecting with the 
others, and giving eastern facilities to those new 
western regions. The Texas International is also 
advancing. 

These great enterprises, involving hundreds of 
millions of dollars in capital, are sustained by such 
men as Presidents Scott and Fulton, and Senator 
Cameron, and others like them in Pennsylvania, 
and by equal foresight and capital in New York 


and Boston, and by Western wealth. They have | 


been retarded in the southern march by fears grow- 
ing out of the instability of Méxican government ; 
but while their crossing into Mexico is delayed, 
they are stimulating such other American roads as 
the Sabine Pass, Palestine and Waco in Texas, and 
various accessory routes, which will soon thread 
all of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and Arizona. 
The Leadville mines have stimulated railroads 
through the whole adjacent country; and the 
belief that richer deposits lie beyond in Sonora, 
Chihuahua, Durango and contiguous provinces is 
directing and controlling. 


This belief has a solid foundation. The returns 
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| than in 1878. This is apportioned as follows: 
Nevada, $29,997,714; California, $18,190,973 ; 
Colorado, $14,413,515; Utah, $5,468,879; Mon- 
tana, $3,629,020; Dakota, $3,208,987; Idaho, 
$2,091,500; Arizona, $1,942,403 ; Oregon, $1,- 
| 037,961, and New Mexico, $622,800; to which 
the western coast of Mexico added $1,683,871, 
| and British Columbia $976,742. This aggregate 
includes $38,623,812 of silver, $32,539,920 of 
| gold, and $4,185,769 of lead. The product of 
| California, Nevada and Utah declined; but that 
of Colorado and Dakota increased, although pro- 
duction is just beginning, and ‘transportation is 
wanting. This current increase where inexhausti- 
ble resources are known to lie—resources of gold 
and silver and lead that stretch uninterruptedly 
along the Rocky Mountain chain from Alaska, 
through British Columbia, Oregon, Washington, 
and the States below; through the whole northern 
division of Mexico; through parts of Central 
| America, and accompany the Andes far down in 
Chili, Bolivia and Peru in South America; this 
| increase is fast pouring population into its own 
| vicinity, and providing the transportation as well 
"as the attraction for more to the same point. An 
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made by Wells, Fargo and Co., of the mineral 
product west of the Mississippi last year, place 
the aggregate at $75,349,504, or $5,805,111 less 


| English line of steamships has been organize to 
| run to Sabine Pass in connection with the 1ail- 
| read, thence to Palestine and Waco. The Ameri 
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can roads are working to the same end. The | 
crop failures in Europe and business stagnation | 
in the East both foster these enterprises. They | 
are fostered, too, by the prospective removal of | 
the Mormons from Utah into Mexico, where | 
Brigham Young’s successor is even now pros- 
pecting for a new Deseret before the disfran- 
chisement of polygamists has been accomplished. 

All of this Southwestern activity has direct con- 
nection with our relations to Mexico. However 
much any one may deplore or condemn that greed 
for territorial expansion which is an unfailing in- 
cident of national vigor, it must be thoughtfully 
considered and wisely determined when events 
bring it into discussion. The varied wealth of 
our Southwestern territories ; the large and swell- 
ing influx of population thither; the certain con- 
tinuation of that flux; the enormous additions 





made to the national wealth by previous incorpo- 
rations; the danger occasioned by a weak adjoin- 
ing government; the feasibility of incorporating, 
administering and profiting from acquisitions in 
this direction; the desirability of developing a 
country equal to any in every respect and supe- 
rior to most in fertility and in agricultural and 


pastoral resources; the importance of repressing 
border troubles and Indian raids,—all of these 
things are rendered more potent now by the 
promise of a ship canal across the Isthmus at an 
early day, which will pass the bulk of the world’s 


commerce near our own limits. It is not proba- 
ble that Mexico would yield any part of her area 
willingly ; but Mexico is heavily indebted to this 
country for former lawlessness. She is not pro- 
gressive in any direction, and her stagnation is a 
general and grievous injury to herself, as to us and 
the world. Her system of taxation is bad. Her 
laws, which allow the agent or superintendent to 
sell corporate property for debts contracted by 
him, and furnish no redress for fraud, are detri- 
mental to American proprietors. Her preponder- 
ance of trade with Europe is a wanton injury to 
our commerce and business activity. The immi- 
nent likelihood that the Mormons will remove 
into Northern Mexico and there renew the despo- 
tism and misconduct for which they are being 
forced to leave Utah, and consolidating Mexican 
antipathy to this country, erect a barrier to our 
Southern welfare, is urging the solution of a ques- 


| be mainly domestic. 





tion which cannot be averted, and is not helped | 
by postponement. 


( 


The Mexican visit of General Grant vitalizes 
these considerations. It is certain that he has no 
authority to enter into any negotiations. It is as 
certain that his recommendations, should he make 
any, would carry weight here and there. It may 
be accepted that no European power would stand 
in the way of American action—France, Spain, 
England and eyery other trans-Atlantic nation 
having at one time or another, in one or another 
way, suffered from Mexican action; and every one 
seeing the advantages to be gathered in commerce 
and trade from such a rule as has rendered Cali- 
fornia as opulent as Ormus and every adjoining 
State wondrously rich in its very infancy, the 
opposition to a measure that would carry our 
southern boundary through or below Durango 
and continue the progress by which the Gulf is 
fast becoming an inland water of the Union, will 
It will be represented that 
we have a vast unoccupied area now; that we 
have no right to fulfill our ‘‘ manifest destiny’’ 
against the consent of our neighbor; that the 
population to be added by such an annexation 
would be foreign to us in race, in religion, in 
government, in habits, and ignorant, and hostile 
and unfitted for the duties of citizenship. All of 
which was equally true of Texas, of California, 
Louisiana, Florida, New Mexico, and Alaska. 
Yet each of these annexations has been advan- 
tageous; so that no one now would consent to 
the surrender of any part of all that whose acqui- 
sition was furiously opposed by many. 

It is not necessary to outline the means by 
which the territory indicated is to be incorporated 
in the Union, or forecast the date of the change, 
or settle the attendant evils, or measure the profits 
resulting from it. It suffices to have shown the 
historical precedents, to have pointed out the 
inducements and retnarked the tendency. There 
is probably no American who, whether he ap- 
proves or condemns this national enlargement, 
does not anticipate the day when this country 
will include all of Mexico and all of Central 
America, and many of the islands in the Gulf. 
This expectancy is as firmly rooted as any item 
of political faith. The consequences of the re- 
bellion have strengthened it. European interven- 
tion in Mexico has stimulated it. The abolition 
of slavery has removed one great objection to it. 
The constitution of the Dominion, north, has 
provided it with another argument. The univer- 
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sal and growing demand for more business and a 
quicker accumulation of wealth codperates. The 
augmentation of our South American, Australian 
and Asiatic commerce gives it more consistency. 
The unsettled and critical condition of 
European politics marches in the same 
line; and these many reasons for are not 
offset by equivalent reasons in opposition. 
It is indeed advanced that we have a vast 
and productive territory scantily populated, 


A SALTEADOR IN Town. 


and that we need to reclaim, till and de- 
velop that before adding other regions, 
and to confirm our political institutions 
and tranquillize and employ our present 
population before gaining other areas and 
races which would render the work more 
difficult. But it is seen by many that these 
ends are more directly and hopefully sought 
by a brave and comprehensive policy than by 
irresolution and content; and it is felt that we 
must control and develop a semi-civilized section 
impinging upon our richest area, in order to make 
the progress we desire, and must dominate that 
before the commerce of Europe and Asia passes 
out doors and draws in that of South America, 
now swelling with European immigration and in- 
telligence and capital, or see it pass under other 
and more energetic control. These considera- 
tions are sufficient for the result contemplated. 
General Grant’s visit can, of course, produce no 
instant and palpable result. He can only provoke 
general attention to what is particularly considered 


and approached by the people of California, ‘Texas, 
New Mexico and Arizona. But their desires and 
beliefs have the sympathy of all the Southwest, 
and the support of influential thousands in every 


A DeEvouT NATIVE. 


part of the country. Occasion may formulate 
these wishes into deeds, and translate these ex- 
pectations into performance as suddenly as when 
| California became ours. In any event, this survey 
and these suggestions are relevant to an instant 
when the precious metals have attained fresh con- 
sideration from their long disuse for money here 
‘and in parts of Europe; when our commerce is 
attempting to restore itself in the Pacific as well 
| as the Atlantic; when our railway construction is 
| chiefly placed beyond the Mississippi and appre- 
hends its crowning performance in a road which 
_will penetrate the whole length of Mexico and 
Central America, and diverging eastward from 
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Columbia by one route, will bring Venezeula and 
Guiana and the mouths of the Amazons quickly 
into a correspondence in that way, while the trade 
of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, the Confedera- 
tion, Paraquay and Urugay is detached from 
Europe and wholly Americanized. It is relevant 
to the universal commerce expected to pass the 
Panama Canal at no remote hour, 

It is relevant to all of our manufactures, vast 
and growing in their amount and inestimable in 
their values. It is relevant to the purposes of the 
country, among which are those that hold one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in New York 
alone ready for investment in Mexican mines so 
soon as that can be assured and protected. And 
it is relevant to political plans which, if not fully 
formulated and declared, still cross the Rio Grande 
and contemplate new States as rich as Nevada and 
as productive as California, set in the national 
galaxy from territory not yet ours. All of our 
history, excepting only the Alaskan episode, has 
the direction now viewed. We have constantly 
advanced to the Southwest. We have always 
gained by the movement. Popular sentiment 


favors further progress. Mexico would be bene- 


fited by an exchange from turbulence to peace; 
from idleress to industry; from ignorance to 
education ; from poverty to wealth; and if a 
strange population and different laws and cus- 
toms interpose some impediments, the advantages 
extended are greater and their need is recognized. 
War is not the agent for this advance. It can 


be procured peaceably and advantageously when- 


needed. General Grant’s visit may have no 
potent effects of instant significance. It will, 
however, direct American attention to Mexico 
anew, and Mexican to the Union; and in the 
possible contingency of a ‘‘ Third Term,” it may 
be found that the outline now drawn will require 
to be filled and finished. It will attain more com- 
pleteness, in any event, through the stress of busi- 
ness endeavors, and before the century has closed 
all of these considerations must be vital factors in 
American life. P 

The City of Mexico occupies the very site of the 
old Aztec capital, that was perhaps built on the 
ruins of the earlier Toltec. It is in an elevated 
valley—6ooo feet above the sea—and has crowded 
Lake Texcoco and some others into narrower lim- 
its. The surface is level. Numerous recent ca- 


nals have cured the overflows once frequent and 
formidable. The Plaza de Armas is the princi- 
pal feature. It is a great square, 810x600 feet, 
having the Cathedral—soox420 feet—against its 
northern limit; the City Hall opposite; the gov- 
ernment house or palace, with the botanical and 
other collections, on the east, and various edifices 
on the west. It is paved with flat stone, but is 
only a single inch higher than the mean level of 
Lake Tezcuco. The official residence of the Ex- 
ecutive is in the palace, in which are the offices of 
many of the bureaux of the nation, the post-office, 
museum, etc. The palace covers 500x350 feet, 
is three stories high; but though on the site of 
Montezuma’s palace, it looks more like a corpu- 
lent cotton factory or gorged and torpid woolen 
mill than a palace. The plaza is only one of 
ninety of varying sizes inthe city. It is populous 
in the evenings when some military band plays for 
awhile. The senors, senoras and senoritas—Car- 
men, Dulce and Pepita—meet their friends and 
enjoy an ice, a lemonade, a cigarita, and the 
pleasure of conversation, where, since Maximi- 
lian’s day, the laborers and Indians are privileged 
to appear, but rarely do. There are few fountains 
in any part of the city, and therefore the few there 
are are as welcome as ‘‘ the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.” The plaza Santo Domingo, 
facing the old Inquisition, is a fine one. 

The Mexican population is singularly mixed. 
First, in point of numbers, is the Indian. If pure, 
this would signify a combination of the Toltec, 
Chichimec and Aztec races, each of which has an 
unknown antiquity and history. But there has 
been no such purity. The Spaniards intermarried 
with all of them, and all admitted the red Indian 
to relationship. Every European nationality also 
has its representatives in Mexico, and the Africans 
are numerous, ‘The result has been a very curious 
fusion of blood. The Indian race, of which Presi- 
dent Juarez was a pure descendant, is the most 
numerous, the most listless and uneducated. It 
is found everywhere, and it has been questioned 
whether Mexico would be restored from that root 
or another. The Spanish blood arrogates the first 
place in state and society, and has always been 
highly esteemed, though always opposed. The 
English have many agents, but they are not so 
well liked as the Germans, or even the Americans. 
Those who call themselves Mexicans are of Span- 





ish or Indian descent, or a cross of both usually. 
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Both, however, exist independently. As a rule, | courteous. The adults are under-sized, shriveled, 
the Indian communities are separate from the | strong, suspicious and ignorant, and just begin- 
Mexican, and have separate laws and customs. | ning to have true power in the state. The mes- 
The northern pro- 
vinces are domi- 
nated by Indian 
tribes affiliated to 
some in the United 
States. Lerdo de 
Tejada, the oldest 
living Mexican, has 
Indian blood. 

The Christian- 
ized or civilized In- 
dians affiliate more 
closely with the 
Caucasian race than 
with their own, No 
one statement will 
describe their phy- 
sical and intellec- 
tual differences. 
They are constitu- 
tionally pacific and 
listless, yet make 
good soldiers; im- 
provident, but suc- 
ceed in trade, agri- 
culture, commerce 
and finance ; igno- 
rant, and yet ac- 
quire true erudition 
easily. They are in 
favor of free gov- 
ernment, and of the 
Roman Catholic 
Church. They are 
careless about edu- 
cation, but fond of 
flowers, music, dan- 
cing, swimming, 
horse-racing, gay 
clothing and festi- 
vals and aguardi- 
enteand pulque. In 
the neighborhood A Hermir Mosk. 
of the capital they 


cultivate the chinampas, or shaking bogs, or prai- | tiza are domestics, muleteers and water-carriers— 
ries tremblantes, which are found in and adja- | aquadores—at the capital. The latter are both 
cent to every canal in the valley. The youth of | male and female. They usually have one large 
both sexes are well formed, bright-eyed, lithe and | stone jug, held to the back by a strap passing 
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around the forehead. The - agile is oh 
served by swinging a similar stone jug in front, 
with a strap around the back of the head. The 
water is obtained at a distance to secure greater 
purity, and the jugs are not glazed. Evaporation 
thus reduces the temperature of the water and 
keeps it cold. It is sold by regular and occasional | 


CAROUSING IN 


carriers, who receive a profit proportioned to the 
pleasure they carry and sell. 
of the young aquadores, though it differs from, is 


scarcely below that of their more fortunate sisters ; | 


and they are a distinctive feature of city life. 
Many Indians are employed in the police of 
Mexico because they can be hired more cheaply. 


They are honest and civil, but rather stupid and | 


liable to assume important airs. The municipal 
regulations are still rather antiquated, and when 
enforced by such agents seem more so. These 


The beauty of some | 
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men waste anh of their wages in pulque and 
gambling. Formerly they were selected from re- 
tired soldiers. ‘They make their rounds regularly, 
call the hours, and sometimes cry sentinela alerta, 
as in the army. ‘There are worse policemen in 
| samy cities. 

The Roman Catholic religion was the only one 


THE CLOISTER. 


tolerated in Mexico until within twenty-five years. 
It was planted and nourished by men who were 
| earnest and sincere, and they converted whole 


tribes. The Church came into possession of half 
| the soil in the country, erected costly cathedrals, 
| churches, monasteries and other buildings, and 
| lost some of its popularity. In 1870 the convents 
were abolished and their property sold, and much 
| of that owned by the Church was nationalized 
and disposed of. In its best days the Catholic 
Church in Mexico had three archbishops and 
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wie hidioneiee and an enormous revenue. Now 
the Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Baptist 
and other churches are established and growing 
None of these can vie with the Catholic for cen- 
turies, if ever, in grand and costly churches, rare 
paintings, ecclesiastical residences and revenues. 


The traditions of the people are Catholic, and | 


saints days and festivals keep their traditions alive. 
The Church also sends its evangelists or mission- 


aries into every quarter and none have ever been | 


more zealous. 
are illiterate. But they are themselves convinced 
and exhort with faith in their own doctrines. 
For some cause the literature of every country 
and creed and age agrees in representing monks 
as merry and friars as facetious, and both as the 
equals of Brillat Savarin in gastronomy. The 
early English songs accord with French chansons 
and Italian madrigals in this; and the Mexican 
example apparently harmonizes. 
by our artist seem to have proceeded from the law 
of variation or reversion rather than that of evolu- 
tion. They are types of Don Quixote’s monks 
and those of Robin Hood. They evidently prefer 
meat to mass and their brandy to their breviaries 


higher fame than Mexican physicians, lawyers, 
financiers, artists and artisans, they are not with- 


out sterling virtues and some scholarship. There | 
are true types, but the original is not the best. | 


They belong to the civilization of the middle ages 


and are evidently better judges of wine than wis- | 


dom—of grog than of godliness. Education will | 
relieve and may cure the wrong. The law that | 


abolished convents necessarily terminated most of | 


the evils of which it complained and many of the | 
uses it failed to recognize. 

The native populations of Mexico are cut into 
many groups, and those from other lands are 
greatly subdivided. The gypsy, as such, is a 
recent introduction there and here, and though 
George Borrow lived with that strange people in 
Spain, and could read and write and speak their 
Rommany dialect, he has left their origin almost 
as doubtful as he found it. 


derers and loafers. 


been tolerated much of the time. 
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The majority of these missionaries | 
, | the ditches and covers many fields. 


The four drawn | 


. | whisky in its intoxicating power. 
They are true fellows to those of Peru and Chili. | 
3ut though the Mexican clergy have won no | 


| dine as ong do pins and have not deteriorated 


, | —perhaps on the principle that prevents a bad 
. | egg from degenerating. They have not increased 


| in numbers rapidly. The Indians view them as a 
| sort of crazy and intolerable burlesque upon them- 
_selves. The negroes denounce them as trash. 
They are jockeys, fortune-tellers, farriers, thieves, 
| and prove the purity of their blood by the nature 
_and number of their offences. 

The maguey, or agave American, is one of the 
most striking plants of Mexico. It borders all of 
The central 
stem often rises thirty feet. It is a rapid grower, 
and its broad green leaves give it prominence and 
beauty. Owing to its local character Mexico has 
used it frequently for a national symbol. It is, 
however, for its practical rather than its poetical 
character, that it is most esteemed. The sap and 
juice collected in the central stem is enormous 
and almost incalculable. One such stem will 
often yield one hundred and fifty gallons, and 
this juice is by the simplest of processes trans- 
| formed into pu/gue. Pulque may be described as 
| a drink which equals or excels either rum or 
| Its flavor is 
disagreeable to Americans and Europeans but very 
acceptable to Mexicans of every blood, and a 
taste for it is readily acquired. The maguey was 
| exhibited at the fair in the capital a few years ago, 


| and some expectations were shown that it might 
| be of use as a textile. It was condemned for any 
| other purpose than giving shade and producing 
pulque. The earliest records of Mexico show that 
the plant was highly esteemed. It is cut in the 
| stalk to secure the juice. 

The bummer is the product of no land, century, 
| race or government in particular, but appears and 
| flourishes, under Pharaoh and Bonaparte, in Peru 
| or Portugal, with similar regularity and character- 

istics. He is as eternal as the planets, and as 
ubiquitous as the atmosphere, and bids fair to re- 
| main so until the Saturnian period has not only 
dawned, but been developed. The Mexican bum- 
| mer is born and educated with great advantages. 
| Guatemozin tolerated his antetypes, though disap- 


A majority of the | proving of them, and he therefore has some official 
Mexican gypsies are not such, but are mere wan- | recognition. 
The Zingali, however, have | 
abounded in Spain for many centuries, and have | 


The climate is as though it were 
made for him, and renders houses as unnecessary 
for his class as they were to the gay wanderers with 


It was easy for | Robin Hood. The Church dispenses food and 


them to reach Mexico. They have flourished | advice freely to all. Fruits are rank on every side. 
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Esculents grow wild. The waters teem with fish 
and the forests with game. Even among the mes- 
tizos pulque is abundant and aguardiente never de- 
ficient. So situated, the Mexican bummer leads 
an easy life, liable only to be impressed into the 
army and obliged to fight against equal patriots, 
or to be condemned to the mines when they need 
more labor. 
sorts to this life from pure disinclination to do any- 
thing. He is rather an idler than a knave, though, 
like all idlers, rather liable to adopt evil habits 
upon slight provocation. When the laws are more 
certain, when government is: established, and when 
education and industry are common, then, and 


not before, will this striking feature in Mexican | 


life disappear. 

Fountains are admired by every people, and 
enormous sums have been expended to multiply 
them in many lands. Mexico, owing to its un- 
even configuration and heavy rains, might have 
many at small cost. It has veryfew. The courts 
of some of the old monasteries were prettily 


adorned with, and several cities of the interior | 


along the mountains enjoy them, because they re- 
quired little or no cost, and were an economy as 
well asa pleasure. The capital has few. Water 
is easily obtained from the lakes, which sometimes 
furnish too much. Fountains cannot be created 
without expense. The one depicted is a fair ex- 
ample of all, most of which, by their situation and 
nature, betray the effects of Moorish taste as 
shown in Southern Spain. When the old edifices 
have been repaired, and the city has resumed its 
former bravery, there can be no doubt that its 


As a rule, the Mexican wanderer re- | 


fountains will plash as freely as they do in Paris. 
They were abundant centuries ago, and the cli- 
mate and social environments call for them. 
Every tropical and semi-tropical people are fond 
of flowers, and the taste is not confined to them. 
Mexico is a great natural flower-garden, and its 
original varieties have adorned and adorn every 
land. The priests who accompanied the conquest 
remarked the passionate admiration of the people 
for flowers, as well as their abundance. The birds 
of the country, less vocal than those found in 
Europe and Western Asia, are often highly colored 
and sometimes fine singers, and they range from 
| the eagle and vulture, and sometimes the condor, 
in size down to hummingbirds as infinitesimal as 
_those of Brazil. It is a commendation of the 
Indian races that they are all passionately fond of 
birds as well as flowers. They have a taste, too, 
for scenery, and their religious sensibility is 
marked; but, very singularly, their musical ap- 
titudes are undeveloped, if they exist. By their 
own volition as well as at the instance of the 
_cures, the Indians have erected the Cross every- 
where. It was found on the almost inaccessible 
heights of Popocatapetl and is familiar on all the 
ways from the capital and chief cities. From 
such a combination of tastes and traits there may 
be derived a better hope for the future of the 
country than proceeds from all its past. The 
Indian blood, drowning out the Spanish by which 
it was subdued, may yet attain all that belongs to 
its capacity, and create in Mexico an unique and 
American development. 


| 
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By GEorRGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


Ir is said that when the eye of President Wash- 
ington, in his memorable journey to Haverhill, 


Massachusetts, in 1789, fell on the flashing waters | 


of the Merrimac, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Beautiful! beau- 
tiful ! 
passed through.’’ 

This noble river may well challenge comparison 


even with the Hudson, and the delight with which | 
it was greeted by Washington has been shared in | 
«The Indians speak of a beautiful | 


by thousands. 


Haverhill is the pleasantest village I ever | 


| river far to the south, which they call Merrimack, 
_ and one of its sources (Lake Winnipiseogee) they 
called ‘ The Smile of the Great Spirit.’ ”’ 

Almost within sound of its lisping waves still 
stands the weather-beaten old farm-house, in the 
| rural east parish of Haverhill, where America’s 
favorite poet first saw the light. He is a de- 
scendant of an old Quaker family which settled 
along the banks of the Merrimac when Haverhill 
was a frontier settlement ; and though the Indians 
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made forays upon other families of whites around 
them, and burned their houses, the colonial Whit- 
tiers, who refused the protection of the garrison, 
were never molested. 

The dwelling in which the bard of Merrimac 
Valley was born, December 17th, 1808, was 
erected by his great-great grandfather, in the 
year 1716. He was a brave old gentleman, who 
relied more upon the weapons of his faith than on 
those of a carnal nature in his dealings with the 
hostile red men who infested the neighborhood. 
It is said that the family used to hear the restless 
aborigines at the windows on the still winter 
nights, and occasionally would see a red face and 
fierce eyes at the window-pane; but they never 
attempted to force an entrance. 

This historic old mansion is on a by-road lead- 
ing from the main thoroughfare to Amesbury and 
Newburyport. It is a large two-story edifice, sub- 
stantially built, and faces the east. Mr. Whittier 
has thus described, with almost photographic ac- 
curacy, the scenery which surrounds it: 

** The old farm-house nestling in its valley, hills 
stretching off to the south, and green meadows to 
the east; the small stream, which came noisily 
down its ravine, washing the old garden wall and 
softly lapping on fallen stones and mossy roots of 
beeches and hemlocks; the oak forest, sweeping 
unbroken to the northern horizon ; the tall sentinel 
poplars at the gateway; the grass-grown carriage- 
path, with its rude and crazy bridge—the dear old 
landscape of my boyhood lies outstretched before 
me like a daguerreotype from that picture within 
which I have borne with me in all my wander- 
ings.” 

How vividly do we recall the tender memories 
of the ‘* Barefoot Boy,’’ as we read his descrip- 
tion of that little stream ‘‘ which came noisily 
down the ravine.’’ 

Laughed the brook for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night; 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall. 

The story of youth’s hardships and winter joys is 
told most charmingly in his idyl, entitled, ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound.” Descriptive as it is of the scenes of his 
own boyhood, it is full of vigor of style and life- 
like earnestness of expression. Every line seems 
hallowed with the flame of deep poetic feeling, 
naturally inspired by the home love of this eminent 
bard. The reader of these beautiful lines cannot 
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fail to sympathize with the sentiment that dwells 
upon the pleasures of the household pictured to 
him. 

Midway between the village and the locality 
made famous by his most popular poem, lies that 
‘‘fair mirror of the woods and skies,’’ Kenora 
Lake, formerly known by the prosaic name of 
Great Pond. Its present appellation, which was 
given to it by the poet, signifies, ‘‘ Lake of the 
Pickerel.’’ 

During our ‘residence in that pleasant old New 
England town near by, we loved to visit the 
shores of this quiet, secluded sheet of water; 
and as we paddled by moonlight over its silvery 
surface, we recalled the lines of him whose genius 
has made the fair scene classic : 

Kenora, o’er no sweeter lake 
Shall morning break, or noon-cloud sail; 


No fairer face than thine shall take 
The sunset’s golden vail. 


In 1840 Mr. Whittier reluctantly disposed of 
the old homestead in which he had resided much 
of the time for nearly thirty years, and removed 
to Amesbury, that lovely little hamlet at the foot 
of Powow Hill, in full sight of his much-loved 
Merrimac. How often has he sung of the beau- 
ties of this stream of the mountains! How often 
has he contemplated the grandeur of its waters, 
the loveliness of its banks, and watched the glow 
of the sunrise over its smooth surface, red with 
the promise of the coming day. From his study 
window he has watched the sun setting, when its 
last rays lingered on the hills and made golden 
the valleys; aye, he has walked down to the shore, 
his white locks kissed by the breeze while he toyed 
with the sedges by the water edge! 

Mr. Whittier has deeply regretted the necessity 
which compelled him to part with the paternal 
homestead, for since his removal the house and 
out-buildings have become sadly dilapidated, and 
are rapidly going to decay. ‘‘The entire prem- 
ises,’’ says a late visitor, “‘wear an aspect of 
poverty and thriftlessness, although their owner is 
reputed to be one of the wealthiest farmers inthe 
parish. The old oak forest which once covered 
the small hill in the rear of the house has fallen 
beneath his axe; and a magnificent and umbra- 
geous elm, which stands by the roadside a few 
rods distant, would have shared the same fate, 
but for the urgent entreaties of the poet, backed 
up by a pecuniary consideration.”’ 
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Since Mr. Whittier’s poetical ventures have 
‘*paid,’’ he has expressed a determination to 
regain the property that should never have been 
allowed to pass from his hands, and perhaps ere 
this article is put in type the rumored negotiations 
may have happily terminated, and the dear old 
poet be again the owner of that cherished hearth- 
stone his pen has immortalized. 

One of the poet’s most ardent admirers, who 
visited the scenes of Whittier’s early home not 
long since, gazed upon the changed condition of 
the old mansion with surprise and indignation. 

‘*The day being cold and cheerless, I gladly 
seated myself in a chair with a broken back, and 
drew nigh to the fire to warm my shivering limbs. 
As I sat there the forms of those who once gave 
life and beauty to this now squalid abode seemed 
to pass in review before me, and one by one to 
resume their old accustomed places.’’ 

It is sad to think that a piace hallowed with 
such tender memories should be thus neglected. 
Who can forget that here came Aunt Mercy, 

The sweetest woman ever fate 
Perverse denied a household mate, 
Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home; 
that at the hearthstone proverbial for its hospi- 
tality during the boyhood of the poet, sat Harriet 
Livermore, who 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light, 
and, sitting in the family circle with the pride 
and independence of an Eastern queen, issued her 
orders to John and Matthew, his younger brother! 
And, sweetest of all, save that sainted mother in 
her dainty frilled cap, her 
. . who held herself apart 
Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, . . 


We believe the famous old structure is still stand- 
ing in one of the rooms of which Mr, Whittier 
imbibed the elements of his early erudition, under 


the tuition of Joshua Coffin, of Newbury. Pass- 
ing by the majestic elm before alluded to, and 
taking a road leading to the New Hampshire line, 
a walk of a few minutes will bring one to this old, 
weather-stained building, which has long been 
utterly destitute of clapboards or paint. It has 
stood in defiance of storm and the rough touch of 
time for more than seventy years. In the lines, 
‘*To My Old Schoolmaster,’’ the poet alludes to 
the ‘smoked and dingy room’’ in which the dis- 











trict school was kept during a part of the winter. 
This room is about ten feet square, with a low 
ceiling, the north side being occupied by an enor- 
mous fireplace. We are told that on windy days 
the smoke came down the chimney in clouds, 
blinding the eyes of teacher and pupils, and ren- 
dering a dismissal of the school an absolute neces- 
sity; at other times, the youthful pedagogue and 
his pupils were not only disturbed, but absolutely 
frightened by domestic squalls in the adjoining 
room, which were occasionally so violent that they 
were obliged to quit the premises and hurry to 
their homes. As may be surmised at once, the 
landlord was a man of intemperate habits, and, 
when intoxicated, poured out the full vials of his 
wrath upon the head of his patient and long-suffer- 
ing spouse, who, not being able to ‘stand every- 
thing,’’ would sometimes burst into a flame of 
indignation. that was kindled at the end of her 
tongue to fervid heat, and she would close the 
wordy harangue by asserting her unalienable rights 
in terms and tones more emphatic and sonorous 
than elegant and sweet. For many years she has 
been a widow, and, if we mistake not, still occu- 
pies the home of her youth. She often speaks to 
visitors of John as ‘fan amiable and quiet boy ;’’ 
and of his younger brother, Matthew, as ‘‘a 
roguish little chap, up to all sorts of fun !’’ 

On a by-way which intersects the main road to 
the village stands the little schoolhouse in which 
the poet completed his primary training, previous 
to entering the Haverhill Academy, for the dedi- 
cation of which he is said to have written an ode. 
This edifice closely resembles one of those shoe- 
makers’ shops, numbers of which may be seen on 
the roadside in almost every village in the eastern 
section of New England, and will comfortably 
seat about twenty scholars. The Quaker poet 
feelingly alludes to the pleasant hours he passed 
beneath its roof in several of his poems, notably 
in the one entitled, ‘‘In School Days;’’ and in 
‘*Snow-Bound,” that inevitable figure in a picture 
of New England life in the more primitive days, 
the village schoolmaster, is drawn with skill. 

Brainard very truthfully says: “To every careful 
reader of Whittier’s poetry who visits his birth- 
place it must be apparent that the scenery of the 
exquisite ballad of Maud Muller is drawn from the 
poet’s early surroundings. Here is the ‘the little 
spring brook falling through the wall;’ and, 
crossing the road, a few yards beyond it, are the 
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‘apple-trees,’ in the shade of which the judge 
‘drew his bridle’ ‘to greet the maid;’ and be- 
neath them, though now choked with stones and 
weeds, ‘the cool spring bubbled up;’ while be- 
yond all is the meadow where Maud, radiant ‘ with 
simple beauty and rustic health,’ raked the fragrant 
new-mown hay.”’ 

And, in fact, he might have added, that Whit- 
tier’s pastoral poems, by which, perhaps, he is 
best known to the world, are colored and ren- 


dered most charming by recollections of his early 
home. 


Until recently, Mr. Whittier has resided in 
Amesbury for many years. The house which has 
so often been pointed out as his home is a plain, 
unostentatious, two-story dwelling, located in the 
most quiet part of the town. It has a gable roof, 
a long piazza running along the east side, and a 
neat porch in front. Graceful trees throw their 
shadows upon its roof, and orderly flower-plats 
surround it. Friend street, upon which it is lo- 
cated, derives its name from the little Quaker or 
Friends’ meeting-house that stands on the border 
of a grove of birch and pine, near its head. 
Through the shrubbery that clusters near the 
poet’s study window the open country may be 
seen at a little distance, and the shady road that 
goes winding through the light sandy soil to the 
hills beyond. An air of quiet simplicity rests 
over the scene. The church referred to is only a 
few steps from the poet’s residence, and is a one- 
story building, painted yellow, and blinded. Just 
back of it, and seen through a clump of locusts, 
rolls the Merrimac. 

We are told that its internal appointments are 
characterized by the utmost neatness, and charm 
all callers by the strict simplicity of a quiet taste. 
The few portraits that adorn the walls are those of 
dear friends and yet dearer relatives, and no one 
can look at the features of his beloved sister, Eliza- 
beth, without feeling that the world is better for 
her pure and modest living. The poet’s home 
was for many years in charge of this maiden lady, 
and her lovely character was like a perennial 
blossom whose fragrance is the delight of all. 
She fully sympathized with her brother in his 
literary work, and it is said that he was accus- 
tomed to submit to her criticism the first copies 
of whatever he wrote. She was the author of 
several very creditable poems and sketches her- 
self. Though resigned to her death, it was a loss 








from which the tender sensibilities of Whittier 
can never recover. 

A well-tilled garden has always blossomed on 
the poet’s grounds, and household pets love to be 
stroked by his tender hand. Here and there are 
little articles of vr/z upon his mantels, and an 
occasional gift, cherished because of its sacred 
associations. His library is a cozy little room, 
brightened by a wood fire. 

Though Mr. Whittier still holds his property in 
the town of Amesbury, and exercises his right as 
a voter there, he spends the larger part of his 
time at the present writing with relatives in Dan- 
vers, at their residence a little more than a mile 
northwest of the principal village. The so-called 
old “Boston Path,” an inland road leading through 
historic Medford and Reading to Ipswich and the 
‘«sea-blown’”’ city of Newburyport and the north- 
ern settlements, passed, we are told ‘‘ by an alter. 
native and scarcely secondary line, directly by the 
site of this residence,’’ and this path may still be 
traced. If any one, therefore, wishes personally 
to see him, he will find the genial old poet in this 
delightful spot. The house itself is spacious and 
hospitable; modern as to comfort and conveni- 
ence, and venerable enough for dignity and home- 
like looks. The material is wood, and the color 
a light-brown. There are pillars on either side, 
reaching to near the full height of the building. 
A handsome addition has recently been made 
toward the east, and in this wing of the mansion 
are apartments specially devoted to Mr. Whittier. 

Within his private study, with its fire of coals 
in an open grate, an air of ease and refined hospi- 
tality seems to linger, and greets the caller who 
has yearned to take its benignant occupant by the 
hand for a companionable chat. As far -as the 
aspect of the room is concerned, he might have 
been at home in it for many years. 

We are glad to learn that within and without 
the situation is befitting this lover of Nature and 
of humanity, and of all living things. Whittier 
is emphatically a poet of the present time; he is 
American, and the dust of antiquity clings not to 
his garments. Asa prose writer also he has but 
few superiors, and as good authority as A. P. 
Peabody says in the Worth American Review: 
‘* We are not sure but that we like Mr. Whittier’s 
prose better than his poetry.” Honored, beloved, 
revered, long may he live, and serene be the 
evening of his days! 
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THE ROD-MAN OF THE MUSKINGUM. 


By Captain Harvey Bircu. 


Tue Muskingum Valley, in the State of Ohio, 
is one of the most historic and beautiful, fertile 
and wealthy, of that grand commonwealth. | Its 
early settlers were among the best people of 
America. The river, which gives the name it 
bears so honorably, is among the most picturesque 
streams of its class in our country. The aborigi- 
nes of that splendid region, with their usual good 
judgment in the matter of natural scenery, selected 
the banks of the Muskingum and its rural land- 
scape immediately adjacent as a favorite camping- 
ground. The smoke of their wigwams and the 
light of their council-fires ascended over all that 
pleasant land, and shone upon all those placid 
waters. In this quiet retreat tribe after tribe 
made their nomadic homes. The birchen canoe 


dipped its graceful prow in the peaceful streams 
and lakes; and the wild woods and untrampled 
fields were melodious with the rude warblings of 


unmolested birds. 

As the frontiersmen of the West moved upon 
the scene the red men slowly retired. The Mus- 
kingum Valley began to develop new and vast 
resources. Now came the early settlers, with all 
the varied wants and interests of civilized society. 
Foremost and prominent among these were fami- 
lies of emigrants from the New England States ; 
bringing with them not only the force of their 
education, their moral habits, their industry and 
economy, but their quick and keen perceptions of 
the natural advantages of the new country, and 
their adaptability to the practical purposes of busi- 
ness, 

With one of these families came that of a man 
whose ancestors had long been identified with the 
best cultivation of the soil, the foundation of good 
society, and the just administration of the laws. 
The paternal head of this ancient and honorable 
household was chosen a judge by his fellow-citi- 
zens, who reposed entire confidence in his personal 
integrity, judicial knowledge and business habits. 
His subsequent career abundantly proved how well 
this confidence of his peers was deserved. His 
decisions on the bench of the court, his domestic 
relations at home, his daily walk and conversation 





in the circles of seciety in which he moved with 
dignity and grace, all tended to substantiate the 
good opinions of the people. 

Alas! in the very midst of his distinguished and 
useful career, while in the prime of his days and in 
the full discharge of all his duties, this upright 
judge was suddenly stricken down by the relentless 
hand of Death. It was a blow that will long be 
remembered by the circle of friends that imme- 
diately surrounded him,—more especially by the 
bereaved ones of his happy home. The surviving 
family consisted of the widow and eleven compar- 
atively young children. The eighth of these was 
a promising boy, who heard of the death of his 
father while in the common school. The lad had 
been making good progress in his daily studies of 
the practical knowledge of his times. In the 
spirit of his industrious and close-thinking ances- 
tors, he furnished his mind with the elements of a 
sound common-school education, preparatory to 
obtaining those higher branches of useful learning, 
that he might adequately fit himself for a thorough 
course in college, and be the better prepared for 
the future responsibilities of professional life. 

The unexpected demise of his honored father 
completely changed this portion of his plans. 
The dutiful boy must now return home, and to 
the side of his bereaved mother. All his cherished 
purposes of literary labor and legal preferment 
were at once to be banished from his youthful 
mind. He was immediately to proceed to do his 
full part for the promotion of the comfort of the 
family of his dead father. 

The State of Ohio had passed a law at that time 
authorizing certain officials to proceed with the 
work of improving the Valley of the Muskingum 
and the rich country contiguous. These officials 
consisted of engineers and surveyors, with a class 
of assistants known as ‘‘ Rod-men,’’ whose especial 
duty it was to bear the rods of surveying and 
engineering in the field, draw lines, lay out levels, 
and make computation of distances. These offi- 
cials had established their camp in the valley, and 
were proceeding with their patriotic work. 

It was, in some respects, a sad day when the 
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young Rod-man of the Muskingum left his home 
for the Improvement Camp. Yet it was also a 
day of pluck. No little mental fortitude and 
physical stamina were required by that fond 
mother to bid farewell to that well-beloved son. 
Well she knew that he would be exposed, in camp 
and field, to many dangers and privations. She 
also knew, however, that she had instilled into his 
plastic mind the sound and enduring principles 
of truthfulness, honesty and obedience, handed 
down to her and to him from generation to gene- 
ration. She knew, furthermore, how industrious, 
prudent and competent her son had been proved 
to be; how devoted to his preparation for any 
duty to which he might be called; how certain he 
was to succeed as a Rod-man, a surveyor and 
engineer; how modest were his manners; how 
temperate were his habits, She feared not, there- 
fore, to trust her dear boy away from home, assisting 
to improve the newly-opening lands and waters of 
that part of the Western Reserve of Ohio. 

As for the boy Rod-man himself, with what varied 
emotions of heart he undertook that memorable 
journey! With a throbbing bosom and a tearful 
eye he went forth on that lonely path of duty. 


But his step was firm, and his will was strong. 
“All the world before him, and Providence his guide.” 
That youthful Rod-man alone, and that Divine 
guide only will ever know the hidden thoughts 
that then and there passed rapidly through his 


mind. What visions of acquired learning, what 
plans of a chosen calling, what renewed devotion 
to home and kindred, country and mankind flashed 
through the portals of his memory, and over the 
dawning horizon of the future! Under an inspi- 
ration never to be forgotten, he steadily journeyed 
his onward way with a single travelling companion 
by his side until the surveyor’s camp was reached, 

What should be the Rod-man’s greeting? Wel- 
come, or unwelcome? We shail see. He came 
to the gentleman in charge not as a stranger. 
The superintendent of the corps knew the ances- 
tors of the boy, and by them he wisely judged 
the boy himself. His character for truthfulness, 
honesty, industry and sobriety had preceded him. 
He was soon found to be competent, and there- 
fore a valuable accession. Hardy, intelligent, 
apt, quick of perception, industrious and perse- 
vering, he won his way to the confidence of his 
employers, and secured many expressions of their 
good will. He became the special favorite of the 











accomplished and popular chief-engineer, who had 
the skill to forecast something of the future of the 
lad; and who, on retiring from that post, gave 
him an unsolicited testimonial of merit, which 
the Rod-man has preserved to this day. 

The pursuits of this improvement corps were of 
necessity quite nomadic. ‘Their tents were pitched 
in the tangled forests, or on the desolate prairie, 
or along the brushy banks of the devious river, or 
among the dark gullies, or on the overhanging 
cliffs of the then primeval boundary lines. But 
all this was a splendid opportunity for disciplining 
the mind and maturing the muscle of the young 
Rod-man. It taught him most effectually the 
great practical lessons of everyday life—lessons 
he has since repeatedly studied in other fields of 
active duty, taught to others, and never once for- 
gotten—the lessons of true INDEPENDENCE, PER- 
SEVERANCE and SuCccEss. 

Time passes on. The survey of the Muskingum 
is finished. The Rod-man returns home, and re- 
sumes his higher class of studies. As he does so, 
a vast and fruitful region of his country is opened 
up to the advancing march of civilization. New 
settlements spring into being. ‘Towns and cities 
follow in their train. The sequestered route of 
the young Rod-man, with the engineer corps, 
becomes the arena for the broad thoroughfares 
of agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and the 
arts. The silent everglade he once travelled, rod 
in hand, have become dotted with the spires of 
religion, the domes of learning, the towers of 
industry, and the homes of plenty, contentment 
and happiness. 

The Rod-man still continues his classical and 
other studies. With native force of character, 
he pursues them with unremitting assiduity. The 
inspiration he had derived from his experience in 
the field as an assistant-engineer and surveyor now 
stood him well in hand. He had not only aided 
to contribute to the home he loved so well, but he 
had a valuable contribution to his practical knowl- 
edge. His attention was again turned to the law. 
He soon became a successful practitioner in the 
Justices’ Courts of his native county, where his 
character for close application to each case, his 
researches into the precedents, his analysis of 
opinions, won him the respect of all his associates, 
On the very day of his obtaining his majority, he 
was admitted to the bar of the State and County 
Courts, on motion of one of its most distinguished 
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members—a bar that from that day to this has 
always contained some of the most eminent law- 
yers and statesmen of the West. 

Here began the legal career of the Rod-man of 
the Muskingum. His practice as a lawyer soon 
became large and profitable, and always of the 
most practical business character. It involved 
not only questions of law and equity, requiring 
the application of experience in matters of finance, 
the principles of common sense in every day mat- 
ters of public concern, but especially the transac- 
tions of practical life between man and man— 
economy, foresight and prudence. 

In this practice he continued successfully for 
several years. With honest industry, in an hon- 
orable calling, he obtained a competence. Among 
the people who had known him from the time he 
lived and worked among them as a Rod-man, he 
was offered the candidacy for a seat in the United 
States House of Representatives, and elected by a 
handsome majority ; this, too, in a district where 
the political opinions of most of the voters were 
strongly adverse to his own. From this same 


district he was repeatedly returned by constantly 
increasing majorities. 


Here, in the broad arena of national influence 
and power, the Rop-MAN oF THE MUSKINGUM rose 
to the display of the fine attributes of his charac- 
ter. He at once showed the practical results of 
the good training of his childhood, the discipline 
of his youth, and the experience of his manhood. 
His was no cushioned congressional seat of indo- 
lence and ease. His were no silk-glove-covered 
hands; no touch, with jeweled and dainty fin- 
gers, the documents sent to him by his constitu- 
ents. He felt that he was elected to sit in that 
high place to legislate by and for the people. He 
worked as a congressman as he had worked asa 
Rod-man. His plans of labor were for the best 
good of-all concerned ; laid out by the compass 
of integrity, the level of justice and the square of 
truth. Difficulties did not discourage him; dan- 
gers did not appal. He drove down his stakes 
in the soil so that he should correctly survey it. 
His rods and chains, his quadrants and field- 
glasses were adjusted to all the land, north and | 
south, east and west, hill and dale, mountain and | 
meadow, that every part might be surveyed, pro- 
tected and improved accordingly. No human | 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness | 
was so lowly and so humble that he overlooked 
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it. No claiin to preéminence and power was so 
high that he failed to see through and through its 
real merit. 

Behold the Rod-man in a new and still higher 
sphere—on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States, as a Senator from his own Ohio. In this 
appropriate post he steadily rises to distinction. 
The same careful, industrious, painstaking pur- 
pose of other years, the years of the farm and the 
tent, now come with him to the Senate chamber. 
His experience at the bar, on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, as a traveller through 
his own country and in foreign lands, now prove 
of great value in his arduous senatorial labors. 
The caution and energy, the firmness and assi- 
duity of experience, stand by his side. He is the 
same upright, skillful, faithful Rod-man still. 

But yet higher honors await him. Without 
solicitation on his part, almost without expecta- 
tion, he is called to the commanding post of 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs. In this exalted and powerful position he 
has a most fitting opportunity for the exercise of 
his high and noble qualities. He comes from 
beside the plow on the farm. He comes from the 
tent of the surveyor in the field. He comes from 
the arena of the forum. He comes from a seat in 
the House of Representatives, and from a still 
higher seat in the Senate. He comes to bring the 
results of a rich and rare experience, the study, 
learning and travel of a well-spent, sober and 
industrious life to the conduct of the public 
finances of a nation of forty millions of people. 

Called to the portfolio of the Treasury at a time 
of fearful financial disturbance,—a time when not 
only the exchequer of the nation, but the Ship of 
State was in imminent peril,—the now thoroughly- 
experienced, well-balanced and upright Rod-man 
is proved to be every way equal to the tremendous 
emergency. It is now and here that his firmness, 
precision, caution, care and study come nobly and 
grandly to the rescue. For the endangered na- 
tion’s sake he redeems the nation’s currency. He 
places it on the firm foundations of the Constitu- 
tion and the laws. He gives to every worthy 
citizen dollar for dollar. He rescues us from 
disaster by his financial skill. By his integrity he 
saves our national currency from dishonor. 

All honor, then, to THE Rop-MAN OF THE 
MuskINGuUM ! 
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LEON MANOR; OR, THE RESOLUTE GHOSTS. 
A STORY OF MARYLAND IN 1725. 


By JAMEs HUNGERFORD. 


(All rights reserved.) 


CHAPTER VI.—(CONTINUED. ) 
‘¢Gracious Heaven!’’ exclaimed Mr. Burton, 
am T losing my senses ?’’ 


bound as it were in the doorway, the mysterious 
light again flew across the room, formed the words 
‘©UNFAITHFUL STEWARD,”’ 
appeared. A third time the light appeared and 


wrote upon the wall, ‘‘ ResroRE THE RicutT!”’ and | 
At the same time | 


a third time instantly vanished. 
tones, seemingly from some soft wind instrument, 


stole upon the air; they breathed a low, wailing | 
strain as of some spirit weakened by the continu- | 


ing pain of a hopeless remorse. Such at least 
was the expression of the music to the amazed, 
the almost astounded, master of Faywood. 


visited ?’’ 


‘You have deceived the master who entirely | pitcher upon the table, ran to the door leading into 


| the hall and, throwing it wide open, called repeat- 


trusted you,’’ answered a soft and musical voice, 


in tones expressive more of grief than of anger. 


‘You have robbed his orphan heir of his rights.” | 


*T have | and in a few minutes afterward made his appear- 


_ ance on the broad staircase leading down into the 
| hall. 


‘IT deny the charge,’’ replied Burton. 
done nothing dishonest. What I possess has been 
earned by the labor of my own thought.”’ 

‘* Alas! it is all false,’’ said the strange voice, 
still softly and mournfully. ‘‘ Miserable man, 
look into your own soul, and there you will see 
the truth recorded that you made use of the posi- 
tion in which you were placed by Mr. Leon’s con- 


selfish ends and not for his good—his good! which 
it was the duty of your office to attend to alone!”’ 


‘‘Iam willing to be tried by any court in the | 


land,’’? answered Burton, now becoming accus- 
tomed-to his singular situation, and feeling indig- 
nant at the charges brought against him. 
accounts have been legally proved and substan- 


tiated, and my title to the estate is unimpeach- | 


able.”” 


‘* The facts which you mention,”’ said the same | my own senses. 


| suppose that the poor technical ingenuity which 


may still the voice of your lawyer-like conscience 


| will answer the charges which high Heaven has 
The next moment, while he still stood spell- 


recorded against you? That you may see illus- 


trated how you have stained the holy truth by 
the evil devices of your own selfish heart, come 
and immediately dis- | 


to the table in this room, and fill a glass from the 
pitcher of water which stands beside your book.’’ 

Mechanically obeying the mandate, Mr. Burton 
entered the library, at the door of which he con- 
tinued to stand during the whole of this strange 
colloquy. Putting down upon the table the lamp 
which he had carried in his hand, he poured into 
the goblet water from the pitcher, The glass vessel 


_ was filled with a red fluid. Amazed, he held the 


| pitcher under the light of the lamp; the water 
‘*Merciful Heaven !’’ he cried, at length re- | 


covering speech, ‘‘ what have I done to be thus | 


which it contained was transparent and to all 
appearance pure. Dreadfully alarmed at this, as 
it seemed to him, evident miracle, he dropped the 


edly at the extent of his voice for Mr. Fortescue. 
The secretary at length answered his urgent calls, 


He was without his coat and in his ‘‘ stock- 
ing feet.” 
‘*What in the name of Heaven is the matter, 


| Mr. Burton?’’ he asked, as he approached the 


owner of Faywood. ‘“ Why is this loud and start- 


| ling alarm at so late an hour ?”’ 
fidence in your integrity, to work for your own | 


**O, Mr. Fortescue,’’ replied the terrified Burton, 


“T have seen such sights, I have heard such 


sounds !”’ 
‘*What! are you too seized with the mania 


| of ghost-seeing?’’ asked the secretary; ‘‘I had 


| thought that your nerves were too firm for that,” 
‘ec My 


‘*Q, my friend,’’ replied the ex-lawyer, whose 
cheeks were deadly pale, and whose eyes were 
bright with terror in the light of the candle in the 
secretary’s hand, ‘‘I cannot doubt the evidence of 
I will tell you all, and you shall 


sweet, sad voice in reply, ‘‘ only prove your crafti- | judge for yourself. After that I shall want ) our 


ness, not your integrity. Wretched man, do you 
y grily y 


advice as to the course which’I shall pursue.”’ 
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Mr. Burton then related in detail all that had 
shappened, warmly defending himself afterwards 
from the charges brought against him by his un- 
seen interlocutor. 

“« My dear sir,’ remarked the secretary, when 
the narrative was concluded, ‘‘I have now no 
doubt that all these startling occurrences are the 
devices of some one person or more, thus seeking 
amusement at our expense.’”’ 

‘¢That cannot be the case,’’ replied Burton. 
‘¢The music and the voice may be perhaps thus 
accounted for, and yet even that is almost incred- 
ible, for where could the person or persons who 
caused them be hidden ? but the illuminated letters 
and the change in the color of the water cannot 
be explained on any natural grounds,”’ 

‘¢ As to the change in the color of the water,’’ 
answered Albert Fortescue, ‘‘that was no doubt 
caused by red powders placed in the bottom of 
the glass.”’ 

‘* That could not have been the case,” was the 
retort; ‘‘for I had just taken a drink of water 
from the goblet an instant before the first mani- 
festation of the strange light.”’ 

The secretary examined the contents of the 
pitcher and the goblet, and then emptied them 
both into the hearth. 

‘* We will talk upon the matter further to-mor- 
row, when you will be more composed,” he said 
calmly, in answer to Mr. Burton’s last remark. 
‘For the present, let us go to bed, after appeal- 
ing to Heaven for protection ¢gainst all evil in- 
fluences.”’ 

‘* How can you listen to the relation of such su- 
pernatural events so apparently unmoved ?”’ asked 
Mr. Burton. 

‘* If the conscience is clear and void of offence,”’ 
was the answer, ‘*‘ we need fear neither man nor 
spirit. But come, let us to bed.’’ 

On their way up stairs it was agreed between the 
two gentlemen that nothing should be said to any 
other member of the household of the remarkable 
events which had occurred to its master during 
the night. So shaken were the nerves of Mr. 
Burton by the fearful manifestations which he had 
witnessed that he insisted upon passing the night 
in the room of the secretary, which was furnished 
with two beds. He did not obtain much sleep 
during the remainder of the night. And there 
were many other wakeful eyes in Faywood ; for 
several others had been roused from fitful and 


, 














uneasy slumbers by Mr. Burton’s loud and start- 

ling cries for the secretary ; and to all such the 

inability to account for those cries made sleep no 

longer possible. 

CHAPTER VII, AN OFFER—INTENDED TO BRIBE THE 
GHOSTS. 

The next morning the family at Faywood met 
at the breakfast-table at the usual hour. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton and the two elder children 
were very pale and had a worn-out look. The 
two younger children and the page seemed to hove 
received some benefit from sleep in the past night. 
The servants who waited on the table looked 
weary and sleepless. There was a certain expres- 
sion of gloom on the countenances of all of these ; 
even the page, usually so cheerful and brave, 
seemed troubled and uneasy. The secretary was 
calm and self-possessed as usual; but even he ex- 
hibited on his face occasionally an expression of 
abstract thought. 

When all were seated at the table, and the 
opening ceremonies requisite to supplying each 
one with food were complied with, Mrs. Burton 
was the first to break the general silence. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said, addressing her husband, 
‘*what was the matter last night that made you 
call so loudly upon Mr. Fortescue ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ answered Mr. Burton, slowly and 
hesitatingly, and casting at the secretary a depre- 
cating glance, a look very unusual with him, ‘I 
wished to consult Mr. Fortescue on some very 
important business.’’ : 

‘*But you called loudly enough to wake the 
whole house,’’ remarked the lady. 

‘*T called loudly that he might hear me,”’ said 
the master of Faywood with a forced smile ; ‘‘ but 
I am sorry if I disturbed anybody’s slumbers.’’ 

‘*I can’t say that you disturbed me exactly in 
that manner,’’ said the wife, ‘‘for I think that I 
was already awake; it is a difficult thing to sleep 
in this house of late. But why didn’t you pass 
the night in your own room ?”’ 

‘*T had so much to say to Mr. Fortescue,’’ an- 
swered the husband, ‘‘that I occupied a bed in 
his room. We could thus talk and rest at the 
same time.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to annoy you, my dear,’’ said 
Mrs. Burton, seeing that her husband was begin- 
ning to show vexation at her questions; ‘but 


when you called Mr. Fortescue last night, your 
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thought alarmed me so much that I was nervous 
and shaky all the rest of the night, and I havn’t 
slept a wink since.’’ 

‘* Allow me to say to you, Mrs. Burton,’’ said 
the husband in tones of rather sharp rebuke, yet 
with an expression of face which exhibited to the 
secretary—who of course understood ‘‘the posi- 
tion” —a singular mingling of shame and anger, 
‘that you give way too much to your imagina- 
tion, madam; and, because you are readily scared 
at nothing, you think that every one else can be 
as easily alarmed.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, my dear,’’ said the wife ; 
‘¢‘T meant no harm; I only said what I thought.’’ 

The looks of the page, the two elder children, 
and the servants, showed, in spite of their efforts 
to conceal the fact, that they fully agreed with 
Mrs. Burton. Mr. Burton affected not to notice 
this expression. 

‘¢ My business with Mr. Fortescue, madam,’’ he 
resumed, ‘‘is not yet concluded. I wish to have 


a further consultation with him. Mr. Fortescue,”’ 
he added, turning toward the secretary, ‘‘ will you 


be at leisure to accompany me into the library 
after breakfast ?”’ 

‘« Certainly, sir,’’ was the ready and calm answer. 

The rest of the morning meal was discussed 
without a word being said that was not absolutely 
necessary to the economy of the table. 

Immediately after breakfast Mr. Burton and his 
secretary retired to the library. ‘The housemaid, 
whose duty it was to attend to arranging this 
room, had evidently not yet visited it. The 
pitcher and drinking-glass still stood upon the 
table where the secretary had last placed them. 
The scene brought vividly to Mr. Burton’s mind 
the mysterious and awful visitation of the past 
night. His face expressed again something of 
the terror which he had then felt; but he bore 
himself manfully. 

‘* As the room is not cleaned, Mr. Fortescue,’’ 
he said, ‘*suppose we take a walk out-of-doors. 
I confess, too, that I feel that I cannot think 
clearly here at present; but no doubt I shall get 
over this feeling by-and-by.”’ 

The two gentlemen were soon stepping to and 
fro upon the soft green sward of the front yard. 
The morning sun shone brightly, the birds sang 
gayly in the trees which cast their long shadows 


| 
| 





fragrance of the early flowers which bordered the 
yard. ‘Toward the south spread wide fields, green 
with the multitudinous leaves of the young wheat, 
while here and there clusters of trees diversified 
the scene. Toward the west, through the trees 
that bordered the edge of the upland plain where 
the land rapidly descended toward the river, were 
caught, a mile or more away, occasional bright 
glimpses of the broad Patuxent. 

‘* What a cheering influence there is in such a 
scene as this!’’ remarked Mr. Burton. ‘I can 
feel fully alive again, and can say to you with 
some clearness what I have to say.”’ 

‘*T am all attention,’’ said the secretary, with 
the polite gravity of manner which seemed natural 
to him. 

**Tell me candidly, Mr. Fortescue,” said the 
owner of Faywood, ‘‘ what you think of my visi- 
tation last night.’’ 

‘*T gave you my opinion last night, you will re- 
member,’’ replied the secretary; ‘‘and I see no 
reason yet, after reflection, to change it.” 

** You do not think, then, that it was a spiritual 
visitation ?’’ asked Mr. Burton. 

‘I will not say absolutely that it was not,’’ 
answered Mr. Fortescue; ‘‘but I will say this 
much, that it may be possible for natural science, 
for aught we know to the contrary, to have pro- 
duced all that you saw and heard.” 

‘«That cannot be possible,’’ returned the ex- 
lawyer. ‘‘ But even supposing it possible, who 
was there present to have produced such marvel- 
ous effects ?”’ 

**T grant you,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘that the 
incidents were wonderful; nor will I undertake 
to say that they were not wrought by supernatural 
agency. But it appears to me that if there is no 
fault, as you seem to think, to be found with your 
conduct towards either Charles Leon or his father, 
Heaven would not have allowed any ghostly visi- 
tation in such a case. As you are convinced that 
you have done no wrong in the matter, the strange 
occurrences therefore cannot be attributed to any 
but natural agencies. Pardon me if I am taking 
a liberty in thus referring to your action in what- 
ev-r business there may have been between you 
and the deceased Mr. Leon; but you have asked 
my opinion, and it is my duty to speak plainly.’’ 

** You are taking no liberty at all, Mr. Fortes- 
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cue,’’ replied Mr. Burton; ‘‘ and I thank you for | 
your candor. It is possible that I may have done 
some unintentional wrong toward this young Leon. 
In fact, it must be so; for your theory of spiritual | 
visitations is certainly correct, and I am also as- 

sured that what I witnessed last night was more 

than natural. I was thinking on the subject after | 
I went to bed, for I could not sleep, and a plan of | 
action has occurred to me concerning which I 

wish to have your advice. I think of offering to | 
this young man a present of—say one or even two 

thousand pounds. I have still left, after purchas- 

ing this estate, a considerable sum which is in- 

vested in European stocks.’’ 

‘Such an offer,’’ said the secretary, ‘‘if it be 
accepted by the young Leon, may possibly ‘lay’ 
the spirits, if there be any spirits concerned.” 

‘¢ Of course he will accept it,’’ replied the ex- 
lawyer. ‘‘ He is living upon a mere clerkship ; 
and I think, moreover, that he has another reason 
for accepting it: it is reported that he is engaged 
to the daughter of Mr. Sumter, his employer ; and 
such a sum would enable him to marry sooner. 
What would you advise me to do? Shall I make 
him the offer ?’’ 

‘« By all means,’’ answered the secretary, who 
had begun to think that Mr. Burton’s conscience | 
was commencing to rebuke him for wrong done. 

‘* Will you do me the kindness to make the offer 
to him for me, Mr. Fortescue?” asked the ex-lawyer. 

‘‘It is my duty to do so,’’ answered the secre- 
tary, ‘‘if you require me. Allow me to suggest, 
however, that if you earnestly desire, as I suppose 
you do, of course, that the young man may accept 
your offer, it would be more soothing to his pride, 
if he has any—and these aristocrats by birth are 
always likely to be influenced by such a feeling, 
or to act as if they were, which amounts to the 
same result in such a case as this—that you should 
make the offer in person; and he would, there- 
fore, be more likely to accept it.’’ 

‘¢ But would I not be placing myself in an un- 
dignified position, and one unbecoming the owner 
of such an estate as Faywood, by doing so?”’ 
asked Mr. Burton. ‘‘ You see, Mr. Fortescue, 
that I treat you as a friend, and reserve from you 
none of my feelings.”’ 








‘«] appreciate your confidence,’’ said the secre- 
tary. ‘‘ But, according to my ideas of dignity, | 
there is certainly nothing undignified in offering | 
to do an act of kindness.”’ 


‘*T will ride down to Patuxent Town at once 


|and attend to the matter,’’ said the owner of 


Faywood. 

In fact Mr. Burton was fearful lest another 
night should come and find nothing done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the awful visitation of the 
previous night. 

The two gentlemen returned to the house, where 
orders were immediately given that two horses 
should be saddled and bridled and brought to the 
front of the mansion; and in half an hour after 
the conclusion of the conversation in the yard, 
Mr. Burton was mounted, and, followed by a 
negro groom also on horseback, was pursuing the 
road leading to Patuxent Town. 


CHAPTER VIII.—MR. BURTON VISITS CHARLES LEON. 

Ir required a ride of but ten or fifteen minutes 
to bring Mr. Burton to the village. His passage 
through the streets attracted considerable atten- 
tion, for the wealthy Mr. Burton seldom made his 
appearance there. When he had business with 


Mr. Sumter, or any one else in the little town, it 
was almost invariably settled at Faywood. 
On arriving in front of Mr. Sumter’s warehouse, 


the owner of Faywood dismounted from his horse, 
handed the bridle rein to his groom, and entered 
the ‘‘store.’”’ He found both the merchant and 
his book-keeper in the front sales-room. 

When Mr. Burton had last seen Charles Leon 
the latter was but little more than a boy. All 
business in reference to the estate of the late Mr. 
Leon had been settled by Mr. Burton with Mr. 
Evelyn, the brother-in-law of Charles. Indeed, 
the ex-lawyer had been kept away from Patuxent 
Town—yet he did not acknowledge this even to 
himself—mainly by a desire to avoid seeing the 
person whom, although he denied the fact in his 
outer consciousness, yet he felt in his inmost heart 
that he had deeply injured. Nothing indeed but 
the fear of a return of the dreadful events of the 
past night enabled him now to face the son of 
the man who had opened to him a road to for- 
tune. When, therefore, on inquiring of Mr. 
Sumter for the person whom he had called to see, 
Charles Leon was pointed out to him, Mr. Burton 
was quite unprepared for the effect produced upon 
himself by the dignified and impressive personal 
appearance of the young man. It was with some- 
what bated breath that he asked for a private 
interview with the son of his late patron. 
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Charles Leon led the owner of Faywood into 
the counting-room, where no third party could 
overhear their conversation. 

“This is Mr. Burton, I believe,’’ said the young 
man, when the two had seated themselves. 

‘* Yes,”’ was the laconic reply. 

Mr. Burton was at first, in truth, in want of 
words, and was obliged to leave to Charles Leon 
the opening of the interview. His object— 
adopted, it must be confessed, in some confusion 
of thought caused by the dignified and high-toned 
bearing of the young man, who seemed to be as 
unlike as possible to an object of charity—was to 
gain time to arrange his ideas and to frame them 
into proper language. 

‘*To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
visit ??’ asked the book-keeper. 

‘¢You are aware,’’ said Mr. Burton, in reply, 
“*that your father was my kind and worthy 
patron.” 

‘‘T remember,’’ answered Charles, ‘‘ that my 
father had great confidence in you, and that the 
management of all his business was in your hands,”’ 

‘*T hope,’’ said the ex-lawyer, ‘‘ that his confi- 
dence was not misplaced.’’ 

“The very fact, Mr. Burton, that my father 
trusted you,’’ remarked young Leon, ‘‘ is evidence 
to me that you were worthy of his trust. In ad- 
dition to this testimony in your favor, Mr. Evelyn 
has assured me that no legal flaw can be discov- 
ered in your accounts.”’ 

‘*T thank you, Mr. Leon,’’ said the owner of 
Faywood, to whom the frank and kind manner 
of Charles Leon had given more confidence, and 
therefore more self-possession, ‘‘for your good 
opinion. You are not aware, however, at least I 
think that you are not, that all the good fortune 
which has crowned my labors in my profession is 
due to your father, who gave me my first law 
business. As a matter of course, I cannot avoid 
feeling much interest in the son of my first and 
always most important patron.”’ 

Charles Leon bowed in acknowledgment, but 
did not speak. Nor was he, in the silence of his 
heart, very enthusiastic in his thanks; there was 
something in the manner of the ex-lawyer which 
prevented him from placing implicit trust in that 
individual’s sincerity. It will be evident to the 
discriminating reader that the young book-keeper’s 
perceptions of character were clearer than those 
of his father had been. 
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‘¢ Feeling this interest in you, Mr. Leon, as the 
son of my deceased patron,’’ resumed the owner 
of Faywood, ‘‘ it has seemed to me but just that 
you should partake of the good fortune which 
your father’s kindness bestowed upon me. All 
my prosperity,-as I said before, originated in him. 
Under these circumstances I hope that I am not 
presumptuous in considering myself as being to 
some extent iz loco parentis toward you; and I 
have come here for the purpose of offering to you, 
in the sacred name of gratitude, the sum of two 
thousand pounds, and further assistance, should 
you need it.’’ 

Mr. Burton desired and attempted to look dig- 
nified and benevolent, but really looked humble 
in making this offer, which he had previously 
forced himself to consider a great and praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice on his part. 

‘*T am much obliged to you, Mr. Burton,”’ said 
the young book-keeper, ‘‘for your kind inten- 
tions. Allow me to express to you fully my views 
upon the question which you have presented to 
me. Whatever property had come to me by 
descent I should, of course, have taken possession 
of willingly and thankfully. Nobody’s superior 
claims would, in such a case, have been inter- 
fered with. Yet I should have considered it as a 
sacred trust to be taken care of for my descen- 
dants, using its income, in the meanwhile, for my 
own necessary purposes, and the surplus for good 
toward those in need. Whatever property I may 
be so fortunate as to make. by my own efforts I 
shall hold it to be my duty to use in the same 
manner. But, while I have health, strength, and 
intellect to make my own way in the world, I 
differ with you in the opinion that I am an object 
of charity.”’ 

‘¢My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Burton, earn- 
estly, thinking of the ghostly visitation and fear- 
ing its return, ‘‘do not, I beseech of you, so 
dreadfully misunderstand me. So far from treating 
you as an object of charity, I am not even offering 
you a gift; I am only asking permission to pay 
you a debt.”’ 

‘I see that my father’s confidence was not 
misplaced,’’ said Charles, kindly and warmly, 
being affected by the evident sincerity- of Mr. 
Burton. ‘‘As I said before, I thank you much 
indeed for your generous intentions toward me. 
But the subject presents itself to each of us ina 
different light. You are acting under the im- 
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pulses of a feeling of gratitude; but I cannot look 
upon your offer as anything but a gift presented 
at the dictation of this noble feeling. Therefore 
I cannot and will not, Mr. Burton, take advan- 
tage of your liberality. Justice to yourself, and 
to your family as well, allow me to add, asa re- 
gard to my own manhood, will not permit me to 
make any other decision in the matter. You have 
made your fortune by your own integrity, ability 
and industry. My father would not have em- 
ployed you had he not known you to be worthy 
of his confidence; and thus to yourself alone is 
due even the opening which you made, through 
his need of your services, to the road to fortune.” 

‘*But, my dear Mr. Leon, my dear Charles, if 
you will allow me to address you so familiarly,” 
said Mr. Burton, eagerly, gratified by the confi- 
dence and good feeling which the young man was 
showing toward him, but doubtful whether the 
logical ghost or ghosts that haunted Faywood 
would be so liberal in their sentiments toward 
him, and beginning to be awfully alarmed at the 
thought of the coming night, ‘‘ permit me to 
suggest that you do not seem to me to realize my 
position in this matter. I feel that I owe a debt ; 
and I, of course, wish to pay this debt. You are 
your father’s natural representative. If you will 
not accept payment, what am I to do? How 
shall I get rid of this weight of obligation which 
presses upon me ?”’ 

As he asked this question Mr. Burton placed 
his hand upon his heart. 

“I might tell you,’’ replied Charles Leon, ‘‘to 
try Mrs. Evelyn; but I know that her answer will 
be the same as my own. I cannot, therefore, 
promise you any relief in that direction. Let me 
suggest to you, however, if what I have said to 
you has not satisfied you that you are fully and 
justly entitled to all which you have earned, that 
you bestow what you have offered to me on some 
public charity. The people of Patuxent Town 
have lost much by the cattle disease; and the 
poorer among them are in some distress on that 
account. Among these I can show you at once 
many objects of charity.’’ 

‘*There is a maxim, Mr. Leon, which says, 
‘Be just before you are generous,’’’ replied Bur- 
ton. ‘I wish to pay my debts first; if I can 
‘fford to be so, I will be generous afterwards. 
Perhaps you despise my offer, because you think 
it too small. I have even five thousand pounds 





at your service, if you will honor me by accepting 
that sum.’’ 

Mr. Burton was very much afraid of the ghosts, 
but had no idea yet of giving up Leon Manor to 
satisfy even them ; yet he was very anxious indeed 
to propitiate them by a compromise. 

‘*T see, Mr. Burton,’’ said Charles Leon, in 
very decided tones, ‘‘ that you totally misunder- 
stand me. I look at the principle involved in the 
question ; and were you to offer mea million of 
pounds, such an offer would make no difference 
in my decision. Let us return to Mr. Sumter; 
for this interview can lead, it appears to me, to 
no useful result.”’ 

‘*Listen to me, Mr. Leon, I beseech you,”’ 
urged the owner of Faywood. 

‘* Pardon me, Mr. Burton,’’ replied Charles, 
‘* for reminding you that I am in the employment 
of Mr. Sumter, and that my time therefore is not 
my own.”’ 

Being convinced that further entreaty would be 
unavailing, Mr. Burton very reluctantly yielded 
the point, and left the counting-room and the vil- 
lage sad and dispirited, and anticipating with 
awful sensations the probable terrors of the com- 
ing night. 

As soon as the owner of Faywood left the 
**store,” Charles Leon communicated to Mr. 
Sumter the substance of the interview just closed. 

‘*T wonder,’’ remarked the merchant, ‘‘if this 
unexpected interview has anything to do with the 
story which we have heard about ghosts at Fay- 
wood? Certain it is, Charles, that the offer 
which Mr. Burton made to you is totally at odds 
with his general character.”’ 

‘*T will do him the justice to say,’’ answered 
the young man, “that I feel sure that he was gov- 
erned in making it by kind and good motives 
only.”’ 

Mr. Sumter made no further remark. He ad- 
mired and did not wish to lessen the beautiful 
simplicity and truthfulness of the young man’s 
character ; but his construction of the motives of 
the ex-lawyer was much more severe than was that 
of Charles Leon. 

CHAPTER IX. FRIGHT THE THIRD.—A TRUCE MADE 
“WITH THE GHOSTS, 

WHEN Mr. Burton returned to Faywood, he at 
0.1ce sought the company of the secretary. There 
was a calmness and self-possession in the bearing 
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of Albert Fortescue which caused his employer deep slumber was Mr. Burton himself. The 
to feel at ease while in his company. The ex- | reader will remember that he had not slept at 
pression used by the secretary previously to his | all the night before ; he was moreover satisfied 
patron’s unsuccessful visit to Charles Leon, which | from the experience of that night that the ghosts 
had intimated some doubt as to whether the young | would not dare to disturb him in Mr. Fortescue’s 


book-keeper would consent to the proposition | 
about to be made to him, had added in the result | 
to the confidence which Mr. Burton had in his | 
employé, and made that confidence, for the while | 
at least, implicit. 
The language of the secretary in his interview | 
with Mr. Burton after the latter’s return from | 
Patuxent Town, was to make that gentleman 
more calm in his mind and more composed in his 
action. Especially was he soothed by having | 
arranged with Albert Fortescue that he should | 
pass the following night in the sleeping apart- | 
ment of the latter, where he felt assured that the 
* ghosts would not dare to trouble him. . 
The quiet manner of the secretary, and of Mr. 
Burton under the influence of the former, tran- 
quilized to some extent the rest of the family. 
Thus it was that the day passed without anything 
worthy of special mention occurring, and that when 


ten o’clock at night came, the family, white and 
black, retired to their sleeping-rooms with good 


hopes of an undisturbed night’s rest. They had 
all reflected that their own fears, rather than any 
just cause, had kept them awake the previous 
night, since the only disturbance then had been 
Mr. Burton’s loud calls; and though his explana- 
tion of these had not at first been satisfactory, yet 
his subsequent self-possession under the soothing 
influence of the secretary’s logic, had convinced 
not only Mrs. Burton, but all others, that his 
explanation had been correct; and when he 
expressed, as he did at the supper-table, his 
intention of passing the night in Mr. Fortes- 
cue’s room, so far from supposing that this 
intention exhibited any fear on his part, it was 
taken as a confirmation of his statement that he 
had still important business to talk over with the 
secretary, with whom he had been in consultation 
during the greater part of the day. It was also 
supposed by the family generally that this visit to 
the neighboring village had been connected with 
this business. For these reasons it was that when 
the family went to bed, the most of them, and 
apparently all, having of late lost so much of their 
naturally needed rest, were soon soundly asleep. | 

Among those who had at once plunged into 





chamber. Nevertheless, an hour after midnight, 
the owner of Faywood was aroused by a voice 
which whispered distinctly in his ears the words, 
** Awake! listen !’’ 

The very instant afterwards the tall old clock 
which stood in the hall of the mansion struck one, 
with a sound which seemed to reverberate loud 
and long in the silence. 

The room was very dark when Mr. Burton, with 
a sudden start, opened his eyes; for though the 
night was cloudless and bright out-of-doors, yet 
the closed shutters of the room made all dark 
within it. The suddenly-aroused gentleman was 
not certain whether he had really heard the words 
which had been whispered into his ear or had only 
dreamed them; but he had very distinctly heard 
the clock strike. 

‘*Did you speak, Mr. Fortescue?’’ he ex- 
claimed, in an eager voice. 

The secretary made no answer. 

‘It is in vain that you call upon Albert -Fortes- 
cue,’’ said the same soft and musical voice which 
Mr. Burton had heard the night before ; but now 
it sounded directly at the ear of the listener. ‘‘He 
is sound asleep ; and no earthly noise can awaken 
him until this interview isended. You must hear 
what I have to say before any other ears but mine 
shall hearken to your voice. That you may know 
that what I say is true, and judge thence that I 
have power not only to make you listen to me, 
but also to obey my words, look directly before 
you, and note what you shall see.’’ 

The owner of Faywood lay spell-bound; but 
mechanically he obeyed the voice and turned his 
eyes in the direction indicated. Almost imme- 
diately afterward, pale, lambent flames of differeit 
hues flashed against the wall directly in front of 
him. They seemed to dart in sportiveness here 
and there for a while, and then suddenly van- 
ished. The part of the wall where they were - 
exhibited was directly over the head-board of the 
secretary’s bed; and while they were visible, 
they, very dimly indeed, showed his face up- 
turned in sleep. 

‘*Mr. Fortescue! Mr. Fortescue!’’ exclaimed 
Burton; ‘‘don’t you hear? Awake! awake!’’ 
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But no answer came; and in the perfect still- 
ness which followed the calls of the ex-lawyer, he 
plainly heard the soft breathings of the secretary 
in slumber. 

‘¢ Ha! ha! ha!’’ came a lowand mocking laugh 
from the soft, musical and mysterious voice. Then 
the laugh slowly died away into silence, and the 
voice again spoke. 

“*So I shall have to give you another and a 
stronger evidence of my power,’’ it said. ‘‘ After 
this, however, you must listen and obey.’’ 

In an instant or two afterward, against the same 
wall shone what seemed a burning star, which 
evidently whirled upon its axis, shining with a 
brilliant lustre which illuminated the whole room, 
and throwing out at the same time vivid scintilla- 
tions of light which vanished as fast as they came. 
Even while enthralled by this wonderful exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Burton saw clearly the pale face of the 
secretary, evidently in profound sleep. 

‘*Speak, mysterious being,’’ said Burton at 


length, addressing the unseen presence. ‘* Who- 
ever you are, I listen to you; and I listen but to 
obey, if you charge me to do only what is 
right.’’ 

‘¢What mean you by that last remark ?’’ asked 


the unseen. ‘‘Do you dare to intimate that I 
would require you to do aught that is wrong? 
Know, foolish and wicked man—more wicked 
because you will not allow yourself to see the 
truth—that though in your profound hypocrisy 
you seek to deceive your very self, you cannot 
deceive me. Poor and miserable wretch! You 
to say that 7 must not require you to do wrong! 
you that for many years were weaving your meshes 
around your trusting benefactor that you might 
rob his heir. Pah!’’ 

The last exclamation, so expressive of mingled 
contempt and disgust, could not have been spoken 
with more vehemence had it been uttered bya 
mortal. 

Mr. Burton, dreadfully amazed and terrified, 
lay in bed shivering and silent. 

‘« Speak !'’ commanded the unseen. 

‘*Why should I speak?’’ said the trembling 
man. ‘‘ You are so harsh in your judgment of 
me that you will not believe anything that I say.” 


‘‘ How harsh?’ asked the voice. ‘Call you | 


me harsh for not believing that which I know to 
be untrue ?”’ 
‘«T managed Mr. Leon’s property to the best of 





my ability,’’ answered Burton. ‘‘It was not my 
fault if he spent his estate.’’ 

‘* He did not spend all of his estate,’’ answered 
the voice, ‘‘nor even the most of it. That you 
know ; and you also know what became of that 
which he did not spend.”’ 

‘Mr. Leon liyed ina very costly style,’’ an- 
swered Burton; ‘‘and always beyond his in- 
come.”’ 

‘* How comes it,’’ asked the voice, as if willing 
to argue the matter, ‘‘that you, the mere mana- 
ger of his estate, grew rich out of it, while he, the 
owner of it, grew poor ?’’ 

In argument Mr. Burton was ‘‘at home,’ and 
therefore on his guard. As soon as the conversa- 
tion took that turn, then he became much more 
composed, and lost a great part of his terror. 

‘« The reason is very plain,’’ he answered. ‘ Mr. 
Leon spent his money, while I saved mine.” 

‘*Ts it possible,’ again questioned the unseen, 
‘*that you grew rich enough upon your mere per- 
quisites as agent of his estate to become purchaser 
of the estate itself? Even mortal man cannot be 
made to believe anything so absurd as the affirma- 
tive of that proposition.”’ 

‘*T had other business and other means of mak- 
ing money besides my agency of Mr. Leon’s 
estate,” replied Mr. Burton. 

‘*T see that your lawyer-like logic is too sharp 
for a simple-minded spirit like me,’”’ retorted the 
voice. ‘‘I fear me, alas! that it is too sharp for 
your own soul’s good. I must send to you one 
who will better know how to deal with you.’’ 

The voice, during the utterance of the last sen- 
tence, sounded like that of a person gradually 
retiring. 

Profound silence reigned for more than a 
minute. Then Mr. Burton thought that he 
heard a slight stir in the secretary’s bed. 

‘€ Mr. Fortescue !’’ he cried, ‘‘ Mr. Fortescue ! 
for God’s sake awake! Speak to me!’’ 

No answer came ; and all was again profoundly 
still. After the lapse of a moment or so, during 
which the owner of Faywood lay in a cold perspi- 
ration and shivering with fear and awe combined, 
the silence was broken by a voice as soft and musi- 
cal as the one which had last addressed him. The 
two voices were very much alike ; but Mr. Burton 
observed that the difference between them, though 
slight, was very perceptible. He felt assured that 
this, and not, as he had supposed, the other, 
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was the voice which he had heard the night 
before. 

‘* Do you wish to get rid of these visitations ?’’ 
asked the unseen. 

‘*Of course I do,’’ was the answer. ‘* How can 
I rest day or night while liable te them ?”’ 

‘Nor shall you rest night or day until you shall 
have determined to do justice, not half-way, but 
thoroughly,’’ replied the voice. ‘‘ Your offer to 
Charles Leon on the past day was an insult to the 
right. He is more properly the owner of this 
place than yourself.”’ 

**T bought it with my own money,’’ said the | 
haunted man. 

‘*Your own money, indeed !’’ said the voice, | 
sarcastically. ‘* You cheated his father, as you 
know, of more money than the place cost you. 
Moreover, you meanly took advantage of the mis- | 
taken impression of those present at the sale—who | 
were under the false notion that your clerk was | 
bidding for Charles Leon, and would not, there- | 
fore, bid against him—to buy the land for greatly | 
less than its real value. You cannot deny this 
charge, with all your craft.’’ 

‘* It was not my fault,’’ answered the miserable | 
man, ‘‘ that the people made that mistake.”’ 

‘* Ask your heart if you did not cause that mis- 


?? 


| estate of the late Mr. Leon. 


take,’’ retorted the unseen. ‘‘ But it is of no use to 
argue the matter with you. I will tell you at once 
and plainly what you must do, if you wish to be 
again at peace. Make out as exactly as you cana 
statement of the condition of accounts—according, 
mark you, to the rigid truth—between you and the 
If the balance in 
favor of the estate is sufficient to cover the sum 
paid for this property, surrender Faywood and its 
appurtenances to Charles Leon ; if it is more than 
enough, give him the property and the balance ; 
if it is less than enough, let him pay the difference 
to you. Having done this, you will feel that you 


| are an honest man again; and neither your con- 


science nor any living being will have power to 
disturb you on this subject.’’ 

‘“«T have already made out my accounts and pre- 
sented them to the proper authority,’’ answered 
Burton; ‘‘and they have been audited and pro- 
nounced correct according to law.’’ 

‘« Make no more special pleas,’’ said the voice ; 
‘*they have no power with me. Do what I have 
told you to do, if you wish to have peace. Look 


| upon the face of your old kind and trusting em- 


ployer; and, after having again seen it, consider, 
if you will, how you can still refuse justice to his 
| heir.”’ 
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ART sustains a dual relation to national pro- 
gress. It contributes to that progress by im- 
proving methods and processes, and enhancing 


results; so that what was purely utilitarian ac- | 


quires an esthetic feature, and is sought for its 
beauty as well as, and often independently of, 
its service, thus creating a greater demand and 


greater industrial activity and general wealth. | 


At the same time it suggests the taste and pro- 
vides the tuition by which this demand is con- 
stituted. Without the artistic co-efficient there 
would be houses; but they would be African 
kraals, or Arabian tents, or Indian wigwams, and 
never homes. Without it there would be utensils; 
but they would be as simple as the aboriginal poker 
VoL. XIV.—18 


b, and utterly devoid of ornament and pro- 
There would be fabrications to meet un- 


| and clu 
gress 
avoidable exigencies; but they would lack the 
qualities which decide wherever competition 
exists, and the refinement which is the crown 
and glory of all civilization would disappear in- 
| stead of advancing. And without these factors 


no people could attain power, wealth or distinc- 
tion; and the useful though fierce industrial com- 
petition of the age, by which the most intelligent 
and expert peoples first add to their own welfare, 
then to that of all other peoples and the world for 
all time, would halt, and regress would succeed 
progress. The history of our artists is therefore 
something more than a mere record of individual 
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endowments, struggles and achievements; some- 
thing more than a bald catalogue of what they 
have done in various departments of art. It isa 


the royal family and nobility of England; from 
preparing his own colors and delineating the fea- 
tures of his infant sister to producing the ‘‘ Christ 


transcript of the potential causes which have aided | Rejected’’ and ‘‘ Death of Sir Philip Sidney’’ 
where they have not created the singular advance of | which hang in Mr. Harrison’s gallery; ‘* The 


this country, until it exports works of art as well as 
industrial machinery and the products of that ma- 
chinery ; and therein gives employment to more 
labor at more remunerative wages ; swells its pop- 
ulation aud wealth ; inhabits new territories; over- 
comes foreign competition in every branch of 
fabrication, and reaches toward the condition of 
the perfect state for which Lycurgus legislated 
aud Pericles and Bacon and Franklin labored. 
It is part of the sum of education, of morals, of 
Jaw, industry, wealth and happiness; and it would 
not be an uninteresting nor an unprofitable parallel 
which should show how those gains in which we 
have the most pride, and from which we derive 
the most advantage, are attached to and in a great 
degree consequent upon various gains in the fine 
as well as in the useful arts, It would at least 
cause those who still condemn the esthetic for 
want of utility, to reconsider their opinion, and 
probably to retract it. 


In a previous paper we have summarily outlined 
the course of American art from Benjamin West’s 


day down. It will not be without use if we re- 
trace some part of that record, and speak more 
definitely of the men and their deeds. That was 
the foundation of the present, and must color if it 
does not control the future. West himself was 
the very spring and source of later gains; and his 
influence is not only seen in the long list of his 
immediate pupils—in Pratt and Stuart, and Trum- 
bull and Malbone, and Leslie and Sully, and 
both Peales, and Allston and Fulton, and Dun- 
lap and others of this country; but it is re- 
cognizable in the foreign estimate of American 
art and in the tendencies of that art to this hour. 
He was also always a Pennsylvanian as well as an 
American: and though an academician of Parma, 
of Florence, of Bologna as well as of London, 
and though he succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds as 
President of the Royal Academy in Great Britain, 
and hung the walls of Windsor Castle with his 
works, he was always mindful of the surroundings 
ef his early home, of the needs of the infant 
country and its vast possibilities. It was a won- 
derful chasm he crossed—from painting a portrait 
of Socrates for a Philadelphia gunsmith, to painting 





ure, his taste was for historical composition. 


‘Death ona Pale Horse’”’ that is owned by the 
Philadelphia Academy, and the ‘‘ Christ Healing 
the Sick,’’ which fitly ornaments the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. He however, took it; and the city in 
which he won the rudiments of knowledge by 
Provost Smith’s kindness, also contains his por- 
traits of Gen. James Hamilton, of Prof. and Mrs. 
Robert Hare, of Rev. Dr. Preston and others. 
He was earnest and conscientious in all he did. 
Not content to accept what was taught and held, 
for that reason alone, he looked into eternal prin- 
ciples; and looking wisely and acting wisely, he 
revolutionized venerable ideas, and impressed him- 
self upon the very substance of art itself. He was 
utterly exempt from mean jealousies. What he 
knew he was ready to communicate. What he 
either heard or suspected, he was willing to discuss. 
His life was pure. In an age of skepticism, he 
not only adhered to the pure and simple tenets of 
Christianity, but his most finished and masterly 
canvases are as truly sermons, enforcing the car- 
dinal tenets of the New Testament, as any dis- 
courses preached in the great abbey by the great- 
est divines. His artistic fame is buttressed by his 
personal character; and so long as our art grows, 
it will look proudly back to its germs in the career 
of a man who rose from the greatest obscurity to 
the greatest renown by his own noble endeavors 
and characteristics. It is not perhaps generally 
known that West was a relative of the genial essay- 
ist, Leigh Hunt ; nor that some of his descendants 
are now living in Philadelphia. 

John Singleton Copley, too, deserves more than 
amere mention. Born in Boston in 1737, only a 
year earlier than West, he was West’s contempo- 
rary here and in Europe. He, too, was self-edu- 
cated, and did not adopt art as a profession until 
the picture he sent to London in 1754 had aston- 
ished artists as well as connoisseurs there. He 
visited Italy in 1774, and there admired and 
studied the imperishable masterpieces of Correg- 
gio and Titian, and gained so much that their skill 
is reflected in that of their disciple. In draw- 
ing, the very foundation of artistic success, he 
was a master. Although he excelled in portrait- 
He 





was patrician in his sentiments and feelings, as 
befitted the progenitor of Lord Lyndhyrst; and 
yet he married democratically in 1769, and the 
Clarkes of Boston are as proud of their alliance 
as any Philadelphians of having Stuart’s blood. 
With barely a year of Italian life, Copley followed 
West to London, and there followed his unique 
success, and was elected to the Royal Academy 
in 1783. He, too, had the king and the royal 
family for sitters; and it is not a little singular 
that two American artists should have best pre- 
served the lineaments of that monarch from and 
under whom their countrymen revolted. Copley, 
however, painted a picture of Lord Chatham’s 
death, stricken down while denouncing the war 
against the colonies, that is familiar by engravings 
here, in which perhaps his patriotism found a wel- 
come expression. He was commissioned, too, by 
the city of London in 1790 to paint the Siege of 
Gibraltar, which now hangs in the Guildhall ; and 
in the execution of this order visited the continent 
to obtain material for German types. And he 
delineated many other events in British history. 
Among the examples of his work in this country 
isa portrait of Judge Jared Ingersoll, and there 
are others of the Misses Plumsteads, owned in 
Philadelphia. He lacked ease in his execution, 
and was not so productive as West. An anecdote 
of his dilatoriness perhaps explains more than it 
covers. Having engaged to depict a man and his 
wife, he progressed so slowly that the wife died 
and the husband remarried before the canvas 
was complete. Undaunted by this circumstance, 
Copley transformed the first wife into an angel 
and gave the second her proper prominence. He 
died in London in 1815. 

Charles W. Peale, born in Maryland in 1741, 
was another contemporary of West’s and pupil of 
his and of Copley. His genius was versatile. 
He had attempted a dozen pursuits before he 
came to Philadelphia and placed himself under 
Copley’s tuition. He was a captain at German- 
town and Trenton. He visited England and 
studied with West; and returning, founded a 
national portrait gallery that, if it had been 
completed and preserved, would have vindicated 
all of his hopes. He was one of the originators, 
too, of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
His military service introduced him to Washing- 
ton’s acquaintance, and enabled him take the por- 


trait of 1772—the first of a long line; and another 
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in 1778, painted at Princeton, of which a copy 
sent to Lafayette has been brought back to the 
companionship of many more painted by Peale. 
There is an unusually complete collection of 
Peale’s portraits in Independence Hall, com- 
prising a Washington, Franklin, Robert Morris, 
John Hancock, Generals Reed, Greene, Gates, 
Dr. Rush, and others. Mr. Joseph Harrison 
had a Washington and Franklin from his easel, 
and D. P. McKean, Esq., owns Peale’s portraits 
of Governor McKean and son. He lectured as 
well as painted, and founded a museum. His 
son, Rembrandt, born in Bucks County in 1778, 
saved the countenances of numerous Southern 
celebrities while residing in Charleston in 1796; 
studied with West in London from 1801 to 1804; 
then remained in Paris until 1809, when he re- 
turned. After his return he produced the ‘‘ Court 
of Death,’’ a very evident suggestion from West’s 
ideas ; a ‘* Roman Daughter,” and numerous por- 
traits. Healso published three books, The Phila- 
delphia Academy holds two examples of his, a 
Houdon and Denin, and there are others in 
Philadelphia and in New York. He died in 
1860. 

Colonel John Trumbull, of Connecticut, is 
another member of this illustrious company. 
Born in 1756, and the grandson of that famous 
** Uncle Jonathan’’ whose wisdom is said to have 
transferred his familiar address to the country, he 
was graduated from Harvard, studied painting in 
Boston, served as an aide to Washington, and at- 
tained a colonelcy that he resigned in 1779, and 
spent the ensuing ten years in France and Eng- 
land, enjoying West’s counsel. He was obliged 
to leave England once during this period from 
political reasons; but returned as a commissioner 
under the treaty of peace, and remained until 
1815. He painted four of the large works in the 
national rotunda: the ‘‘ Declaration of Indepen 
dence,’’ invaluable for its portraits; the ‘‘ Sur- 
render of Burgoyne and Cornwallis,’’ and the 
‘Resignation of Washington,’’ for which he was 
paid $32,000. He also painted battle-pieces— 
Bunker Hill, Princeton, Trenton, and Niagara; 
two portraits of Washington, one of which was 
taken in Philadelphia in 1792; the ‘‘ Death of 
Montgomery,’’ and left a sketch of Major André. 
He enjoyed the acquaintance of Talleyrand, 
David, Mme. de Staél, Lafayette, Sheridan, and 
Sir Joshua, in Europe, and left interesting recol- 
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lections of them in his autobiography. He gave 


fifty of his works to the Trumbull Gallery of Yale 
College for an annuity; was President of the New 
York Academy from 1813 to 1825, and died in 
1843. He was deficient in drawing, and his 
pieces are crowded with details. They have 
nevertheless that breadth and harmony which 
prove him a true artist, notwithstanding his ap- 
plication to politics, trade and war. 

Robert Fulton, more renowned in science than 
in art, still deserves notice. He was born in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, in 1765 ; studied 
art in Philadelphia, and painted miniatures in 
New York before transferring his allegiance to 
science. The Plumstead family in Philadelphia 
have one of his productions, of no mean merit. 

W. Dunlap, of New Jersey, 1766-1839, painted 
a portrait of Washington. 

John Vanderlyn, of New York, 1776-1852, was 
discovered and patronized by Burr; studied with 
Stuart ; spent five years in Europe, and a portion 
of that time with Allston, and while there won 
the great Napoleon’s notice by his ‘ Marius,”’ 
which was medaled, and is now owned in San 
Francisco. His “Ariadne” was bought by Jo- 
seph Harrison for $5,000. Returning, Vanderlyn 
painted all of the Presidents to Taylor, Calhoun 
and Clinton; executed the ‘‘ Landing of Colum- 
bus’’ for the Washington rotunda, and exhibited 
a panorama of the French Kings. 

E. G. Malbone, very lately revived in a fiction, 
was born in Rhode Island in 1777; studied in 
Boston after 1796; went to Charleston and thence 
to Europe, where he too was received by West. 
Some of his portraits have singular strength and 
character, as may be seen in those owned by the 
Binghams and Peters families of Philadelphia. 
His chief work is the ‘* Hours,’’ highly imagina- 
tive and yet forcible. It has happened to him 
since his death in 1807 to be commemorated in 
Hawthorne’s ‘*‘Seven Gables,’’ as well as in the 
later tale bearing his name. 

Charles Fraser, of South Carolina, 1782-1860, 
was prolific. An exhibition of his works at 
Charleston in 1857, contained four hundred and 
fifty-two pieces. His chief claim to notice is that 
he preserved many valuable portraits of Carolina 
families, and also one of Lafayette, painted in 
1825. 

J. W. Jarvis, born in 1780, could have attained 
eminence. He painted portraits along an inces- 





sant journey, and among them those of John 
Randolph, Robert Morris, Commodores Bain- 
bridge, Hull, McDonough and Perry, and was 
assisted by Dr. Rush and Malbone. There are a 
few of his works in Philadelphia. His highest art 
was that of a raconteur; and he enjoyed it. 
Charles Gilbert Stuart, born in Rhode [sland 
in 1756, died in Boston in 1828. He was unques- 
tionably the nearest approach to West in point of 
power and reputation of all the artists named. 
He too visited England and studied with West, 
and painted a Washington, which is the crown of 
his efforts. He was in Edinburgh in 1774; in 
London from 1778 to 1793, and after having re- 
ceived aid from West until 1781, then struck out 
boldly for himself, and soon vied with Reynolds 
in popularity. ‘This popularity went with him to 
Dublin and to Paris. After reaching Philadelphia 
in 1793, he produced his portrait of Washington, 
that is one of the finest extant, and a head of 
Mrs. Washington. Stuart lived in Washington 
several years, but after 1806 resided in Boston. 
There are many of Stuart’s portraits in Philadel- 
phia: among them those of Horace Binney, Bishop 
White, Alexander Dallas, the Clymer, Jackson, 
McKean, Peters, Plumstead, Spring and Willing 
families; Lord and Lady Ashburton, General 
Mifflin, Mrs. Greenleaf—admired by Thackeray ; 
Mrs. Bingham, Mr. and Mrs. Pennington, Rev. 
W. Smith—and they are all exceedingly good. 
A free and strong touch and notable flesh tints 
are the inseparable accompaniments of Stuart’s 
work. Wherever he went he was immediately on 
terms with the best, and yet maintained his per- 
sonality always, as when, questioned by Sam. 
Johnson where he got the language he used, he 
replied, ‘‘ Not from your dictionary.’? He was 
eminently practical in all his tendencies, yet vies 
with Copley for superiority in portraiture. A 
striking proof of his intellectual perception is 
afforded by his portrait of General Phipps. The 
portrait indicates insanity, and yet that disorder 
was not revealed or even suspected until long after 
the portrait was finished. The appreciation he 
had abroad is attested by the fact that when he 
could not paint the Dublin gentry in 1788 because 
he was in the debtors’ prison, the gentry visited 
him there to employ his skill. The John Quincy 
Adams he was engaged upon when he died was 
finished by Sully. Stuart’s education was imper- 
fect, but he could paint heads almost as well as 
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he could make puns, and when at his arrival in | 1792, his art knowledge was inspired there and in 


| 


London he could not earn enough with his brush, 
he supplied the deficiency as an organist. 
Washington Allston is another zomen preclarum 
in art. Born in South Carolina in 1779, he was 
sent to Rhode Island for his health in 1786; was 
graduated from Harvard in 1800; went to London 
the next year, and studied with West till 1804; 
then studied colors in Rome, returned to Boston 
and married Miss Channing, and went back to 
London with a full supply of beauty and harmony. 
He knew Malbone in college, and was befriended 
in London by that unfailing providence for young 
American artists, Benjamin West. He visited 
Paris, and was intimate with Thorwaldsen and 
Coleridge in Rome. He painted the poet ; and 
Wordsworth, describing the portrait to Professor 
Henry Reed of Philadelphia, pronounced it 
unsurpassed. His ‘‘ Dead Man Restored’’ was 
medaled by the Royal Academy before the Penn- 
sylvania Academy bought it. A ‘‘ Madonna’”’ 
from his easel is owned by Mr. McMurtrie of 
Philadelphia. His ‘‘ Uriel in the Sun’’ is Mil- 
tonic in power and beauty, and has shared the 
praise given the Elijah. In 1818 he returned to 
Boston, and labored to his death in 1843 to com- 
plete a previously commenced picture of ‘ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast.’’ The subject is so immense and 
so difficult that it is not singular its representation 
should remain unfinished. Allston painted ma- 
rines, landscapes and ideals, industriously and 
well. His own requirements were, however, very 
high, and somewhat changeable, and he failed to 
meet them to his own satisfaction, partly because 
his own sensitiveness to the grand or awful caused 
him to select themes Salvator would have rejected 
and Michael Angelo pondered or refused. He 
had the spirit of the old masters without their 
force. His pictures were exhibited in London in 
1839. He published a poem called the ‘‘ Sylphs 
of the Season ;’’ ‘‘Monaldi’’—a novel; ‘‘ The 
Two Painters,’’ ‘‘ The Paint King,’’ ‘‘ Rosalie,’’ 
and several lectures. His life was quiet. Wash- 
ington Irving was his intimate friend in Europe 
and America; ‘‘ Palmyra’’ Ware was another, and 
so was Dr. Channing; but he had friends every- 
where. He died peacefully in his sixty-fourth 
year, and now has the fame he desired then. 
Thomas Sully succeeds Allston; the son of 
English actors, and himself born in England in 
1783, and brought to Richmond, Virginia, in 








Charleston, South Carolina; so that he was paint- 
ing portraits in 1803, and in New York soon after. 
He removed to Philadelphia in 1809, and lived on 
Fifth street above Chestnut. Sully was amiable, 
intelligent and modest. He was encouraged and 
taught by Trumbull, by Stuart, and Leslie; and 
Hare Powell aided him -pecuniarily when he visited 
Europe. Sully produced a portrait of Washington 
that holds a highly respectable place in the long 
list of Washington portraits. While in England 
he painted a portrait of Queen Victoria; and he 
had Lafayette, President Jefferson, Fanny Kem- 
ble, Commodore Decatur, and Dr. Rush among 
his sitters. His most ambitious work represents 
‘* Washington Crossing the Delaware.” It is not 
without faults; but its historical character and the 
force of the representation place it with the most 
interesting and valuable of its class in the coun- 
try. His Lafayette is in Independence Hall, 
and the St George’s Society have his Victoria. 
Henry C. Carey had two examples of Sully. 
The Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts has six 
of his portraits. His Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
has been engraved, as have his Washington and 
some other pieces. Sully died in November, 
1872, leaving quite a number of works, and an 
enviable and enduring reputation, 

S. F. B. Morse was born in 1791, graduated 
from Yale in 1810, studied with Allston in Eng- 
land from 1811 to 1815, organized the New York 
Academy, and revisited England in 1829. He 
intended to become a sculptor. While returning 
in 1832 on a packet ship, he conceived the idea 
of the electric telegraph ; and his intimate con- 
nection with this valuable discovery has almost 
blotted his artistic career from general knowledge. 
He devoted his brush chiefly to portraits, and left 
commendable likenesses of Chancellor Kent, Thor- 
waldsen, Lafayette, taken in 1825, a large picture 
of the House of Representatives, and some others. 
Numerous examples of his are found in South Caro- 
lina, where he spent some time. Morse lives and 
will live by his electrical discoveries; but the 
pictures he executed show that he had more than 
average capacity, and could have excelled. His 
taste for art and patronage of it remained to the 
evening of his life. 

Thomas Doughty was a Philadelphian by birth, 
and was born in 1793. He abandoned the 
‘‘Swamp”’ and the leather trade in New York 
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in 1821, and was quite successful with landscapes 
at home and in England and France. 

Chester Harding, born in Massachusetts in 
1792, began life as a peddler, and matriculated 
in art as a sign painter at Pittsburg. He after- 
ward studied in Philadelphia and St. Louis and 
Boston. Thence he went to London, where his 
taste was moulded by Leslie and Lawrence, and 
he painted the Dukes of Hamilton, Norfolk and 
Sussex; the historian, Alison; and Sam Rogers, 
the banker-poet. Returning, he painted Daniel 
Webster, General Sherman, and others. His 
drawing was poor; but he was unpretentious 
and industrious, clever and manly. He died in 
1865. 

C. R. Leslie was born in England in 1794 of 
American parents, His life was as pleasing and 
happy as his art. He was genial, honorable and 
refined in his character, and his perceptions were 
quick and correct. He studied the principles of 
art carefully, and enriched that knowledge by 
literary study and by dramatic taste. He came 
to this country in youth, and was some time an 
apprentice in Matthew Carey’s bookstore. Then 
he returned to England, where he associated with 
Allston, Coleridge, Rogers, Scott, Turner, Wilkie, 
and men of their mould, and corresponded with 
Washington Irving. His style was founded on 
that of Sir Joshua and West’s. He excelled in 
depicting manners. At Sully’s suggestion he 
painted a view of Queen Victoria’s Coronation. 
No better or more final opinion of his merits can 
be given than that of Mr. Ruskin, a severe critic. 
He has said ‘‘there is no man who comes at all 
near Mr. Leslie. He is equal to Hogarth, and 
here and there a little lighter and more grace- 
ful.’”’ He was English in taste and feelings, the 
range of his powers was limited ; but within it he 
excelled. Henry C. Carey had five very good in- 
stances of Leslie’s powers, and the Pennsylvania 
Academy has the same number. He died in 
1868 ; and art had a positive loss when he died. 

G. S. Newton’s parents were New England 
loyalists and refugees. He was born at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, in 1795}; was taken to Boston in 
1803, and there taught by Gilbert Stuart, his 
maternal uncle. He afterward studied with Les- 
lie in Europe, and left good portraits of Washing- 
ton Irving, of John Adams, and others. He was 


a great humorist, a good colorist, but rather fas- | 


tidious and idle, and was insane long before his 
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death, in 1835. His painting of a scene in the 
“‘ Beggars’ Opera,’’ where Captain Macheath, hav- 
ing two sweethearts, sings, 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were ’tother dear charmer away. 
has been engraved, and pleased thousands. 

John Naegle, born in 1799, is a Philadelphia 
notability. His picture of Patrick Lyon, black- 
smith, now hanging in the Pennsylvania Academy, 
in company with the works of West and Allston 
and Stuart, has lost no part of its original interest. 
Naegle’s parents were Philadelphians. He was 
born in Boston in 1799, studied with Peale and 
Sully, worked here from 1818, visited the South 
and left many portraits; painted Lyon in 1825, 
painted the Matthew Carey that hangs in the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Washington that is in 
Independence Hall, the Henry Clay owned by 
the Union League, a Commodore Barry and 
others. He wasa great admirer of Gilbert Stuart,, 
and the admiration may be seen in his style. For 
some years he was President of the Artists’ Fund 
Society. 

A. B. Durand, born in New Jersey in 1796, of 
Huguenot descent, is another of the last century 
notables. His father was a silversmith, and the 
son entered the fine arts by the gateway of indus- 
trial art. He engraved Trumbull’s painting of 
the ‘* Declaration of Independence,’’ Vanderlyn’s 
‘** Ariadne,’’ and many portraits before he began 
to paint portraits and landscapes in 1835. He 
excelled in delineating forest foliage, and all he 
attempted and did shows great integrity, and is 
poetic and pleasing. His portrait of Bryant is 
remarkable, because he both painted and engraved 
it. He succeeded Morse as President of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design. His son is an art 
writer, 

Joseph Wright, of Bordentown, perhaps should 
be remembered for having finished three portraits 
of Washington after 1783. He had Franklin’s 
countenance while in Paris, and painted George 
IV. One of his Washingtons was owned by S. 
Powell, and one by Mrs. Willing, of Philadelphia, 
and Count de Solms had the third. He died in 
1793- 

Ingham, 1797-1863, was another artist whose 
life began in the last century. His efforts, how- 
ever, belong to this, and he should be placed in 
the later companionship. 

There are a few considerations flowing from 








these facts which deserve notice. It is evident 
from such cases as that of West and others named 
that there always has been and is a positive and 
powerful zsthetic taste mingled with the eminent 
practical aptitudes of the American people. This 
taste is restricted to no latitude, limited to no race, 
confined by no conditions. When manifest it 


finds appreciation and aid from those enriched by | 


practical affairs. It has all along been disciplined 
by tuition in Italy, France and England; and it 
has been welcomed there and placed at par with 
domestic skill. Generally objective in its aims, 
it is often subjective and always progressive. Up 
to the beginning of this century the homely 
Flemish school attracted no attention, and won 
no pupils. Our pupils endeavored to excel in 
orthodox art, and followed West and Leslie rather 
than the awe-inspiring themes of Salvator Rosa, 
or the incipient stages of what has developed into 
the Turneresque and pre-Raphaelite. At the 


beginning of this century this country had painters | 


of whom it is still deservedly proud, as they were 
proud of and loyal to it. The influence of this 
ancestry can be seen in its descendants. Art here 
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| has remained orthodox and classic, and has not 


sought to force notice by bizarre methods or 
meretricious means. It has been natural rather 
than artificial, and its appeal has been to the 
purer sentiments rather than to violent passions. 
| Wherever exaggeration is evident, its religious, 
patriotic or moral motive has excused and excuses 
what cannot be justified. ‘lhe American artists, 
| too, have always been clannish. Their nation- 
ality has controlled their personality. They have 
learned from others, but corrected their education 
by intercourse with one another, and they have 
| always found a great and undying inspiration in 
national history, national scenery, tastes and con- 
ditions. As we advance from the beginning of 
| the century and study progress in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, engraving, art education and 
decoration of various kinds, the fact will become 
more patent, and the practical worth of what was 
done at first will be clearly recognized, and fresh 
courage will be given those who desire an equal 
and harmonious development in all that makes a 
| nation full and round and complete. 
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XV. 


In its nature, the scrap-book is different from 
all other volumes. 


struck the compiler’s fancy, its table of contents 


does not necessarily include the best thoughts of | 
the greatest minds; but the veriest scribbler is | 


often given a corner, and that, too, without de- 
tracting from the interest of the collection. 
Though compiled under the most ordinary cir- 
cumstances and by the most ordinary individual, 
it is nevertheless a curiosity. Are you tired of 
books filled with endless detail? Do select readers 
fail of interest? Has the poetry of the great mas- 
ters become stale? Have you thrown aside the 
morning paper in disgust? Then try the scrap- 
book which has engaged your leisure hour, or 
better still, borrow one of an acquaintance. If 
you are despondent you will find something to 
cheer you; if you want to laugh you will find 
something to laugh at; if you cannot fix your 


Filled with material that | 


AND BOOKS. 


BRIDGES. 


mind on the happiest passages of your favorite 
author, in this intellectual medley you will find 
| something to interest you. It is the reflex of the 
| current literature of the day. The polished essay, 
the historical sketch, the choice poem, the joke, 
disjointed paragraphs, lectures, sermons, stories, 
in fact almost everything to excite interest and 
| arouse curiosity, may here be found. In an out- 
of-thé-way corner is a short poem, the very gem 
| for which you have been searching. On every 
| page there is something new, whether notes of 
biography or of travel; and the only wonder is 
| how so much of interest happened to get together. 
The student of human nature finds in the con- 
tents of a scrap-book at least fragments of history 
referring directly to the compiler. Journals and 
epistolary correspondence are prized by the bio- 
grapher for their frankness. They were written, 
| it would seem, for the perusal of the writer with a 
| few of his most intimate friends perhaps, and were 
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never intended for public scrutiny. As we open 
their pages we fancy we discover secrets that give 
light where otherwise there would be but darkness. 
But this secret history, this private recital, is found 
to a greater extent in the scrap-book. What we 
write we expect to be read. We may adopt, how- 


ever, the language of others, and boldly tell to | 
the world a story but few can hear, and hearing | 


understand. Had Johnson kept a scrap-book, an 
interesting chapter might have been added to that 
celebrated biography in which journals, letters, and 
conversations conspire to give a true representa- 
tion of the great author and to institute Boswell 
the prince of his tribe. I regard the scrap-book 
of a friend, with whom I am not fully acquainted, 
as a more complete index to his mind than his 
outward actions. Is he melancholy? I discover 
it in his selections. Is he a man of taste? Is he 
charitable with other’s faults? Is he given to 
retrospection? Who are his favorite authors? 
What are his idiosyncracies? To the same 
authority I turn for answer. I here study the 
mind of my friend, and get a key as it were to 
his very inner nature. 

I have in my possession the scrap-book of one 
whom I never met, a venerable Christian lady 
now enjoying her reward in heaven. What a 
strange interest these two facts lend to the volume 
as it lies outspread before me! It is a sacred 
relic, the work of a mind now realizing immor- 
tality, and of fingers now sweeping chords of 
melody in the glory world. I may never know 
the labor of the one, I may never comprehend the 
nature of the other; but as I study the contents 


of this book, I fancy I obtain some clue to the | 


life and character of the deceased. It is the 
work, I am informed, of her later years, I am 
also told that she lived on a farm in the Western 
country, and that she died at a ripe old age. 

Her neighbors were Virginians, Carolinians, 
and French; but she was evidently a native of 
New England, where she spent her childhood and 
lived till maturity, when she married and re- 
moved to the West. Not every Western emi- 
grant of her day could read, especially if they 
were Virginians or Carolinians, while she could 
read and had something of literary culture and 
education. In short, she was evidently a product 
of New England education. I recognize this in 
her literary taste. Here are poems from Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Bryant, and Lowell. 


| The many articles relating to that section of the 
| country also betrays this fact. Besides, she sub- 
_ scribed for New England periodicals, as I detect 
| from certain evidence that indicates the source 
from which many of the selections were clipped. 

It requires no stretch of the imagination to see 
her at home in the woods of her adopted State. 
Her husband secured an ample farm, and erected 
thereon a spacious homestead. I find here a de- 
scription of it, selected by her after her children 
had grown up and left her. It is rudely built, 
but of spacious apartments, with an attic story 
and a large porch: 


THE OL_p HoMEsSTEAD. 


It stands in a sunny meadow, 
The house so mossy and brown, 
With its cumbrous, old stone chimneys, 
And its gray roof sloping down. 


The trees fold their green arms around it, 
The trees a century old; 

And the winds go chanting through them, 
And the sunbeams drop their gold. 


The cowslips spring in the marshes, 
And the roses bloom on the hill, 
And beside the brook in the pasture 

The herds go feeding at will. 


The children have gone and left them, 
They sit in the sun alone; 

And the old wife’s ears are failing 
As she lists to the well-known tone 


That won her heart in her girlhood, 
That has soothed her in many a care, 

And praises her now for the brightness 
Her old face used to wear. 


She thinks again of her bridal— 
How, dressed in her robes of white, 
She stood by her gay young lover 
In the morning’s golden light. 


Oh! the morning is rosy as ever, 

But the rose from her cheek is fled; 
And the sunshine still is golden, 

But it falls on her silvered head. 


And the girlhood dreams once vanished 
Come back in her winter time 

Till her feeble pulses tremble 
With the thrill of spring’s gay prime. 


And looking forth from the window 
She thinks how the trees have grown 
Since clad in her bridal whiteness 
She crossed the old door-stone. 
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Many happy years were spent in the homestead | Besides, the several selections in the collection 


and around the old door-stone before the roof of | 
the one was mossy with age and the other was 
worn with oft-repeated crossing. They were years 
of happiness, because years of labor. She may 
have assisted her husband in his labors in the 
field, as many pioneer American women have 
done. This accounts for the appearance of 
Holmes’s 


THE FARMER’S PLow. 


Lo! on he comes behind his smoking team— 

With toil’s bright dewdrops on his sunburnt brow, 
The lord of earth—the hero of the plow. 

First in the field before the reddening sun, 

Last in the shadows when the day is done. 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

Marks the broad furrows where his feet have trod; - 
Still where he treads the stubborn clods divide, 
The smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide, 
Mottled and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves. 

Up the steep hillside where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scorns the level plain, 
Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing clay, 
The patient convoy breaks its destined way. 

At every turn the loosening chains resound 

And swinging plowshare circles glistening round, 
Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 

And weary hands unbind the panting steers. 


But she did not neglect her own peculiar house- 
hold duties. In the care of a large household she 
found work enough to do. Perhaps these stanzas 
were inserted for her children to read after she 
was no more: 


BEAUTIFUL HANDs. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
They’re neither white nor small, 

And you I know would scarcely think 
That they were fair at all. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me. 


Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
Though heart was weary and sad, 

These patient hands kept toiling on 
That children might be glad. 

I almost weep, as looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how these hands rested not 
When mine were at their play. 


Although busy with innumerable household 


cares, the compiler of this scrap-book found time 
to read. ‘The scrap-book itself is proof of this. 











that evince cultivated literary taste indicate this. 
Surely there is in this work of her hands an in- 
sight into her mind and heart that should make it 
a precious heirloom among her descendants. 


XVI. 

An old book, its leaves yellow with age, its 
type and binding after an antiquated pattern, is 
of more interest to a class, and to an extent to all 
of us, than one just fresh from the press, superior 
in every respect. 

A friend recently presented me with two unique 
little volumes, scarcely above a half century old ; 
and yet they represented a department of letters 
in which such vast progress has been made as to 
add seemingly a century to the figures on their 
title-pages. They are volumes one and two of 
‘*Miscellanies from the Public Journals,’’ com- 
piled by one whose name is well known in news- 
paper history—Mr. Joseph T. Buckingham. Of 
course Mr. Buckingham borrowed the idea from 
England; he could not have done otherwise at 
that early day, when nobody read an American 
book! In the preface to the first volume, which 
is dated at Boston, 1822, he says: ‘‘ If this volume 
is received with kindness, it is my intention that 
it shall be annually succeeded by one similar in 
nature. . . If, however, its ill-fortune should for- 
bid all future attempts of the kind, some indem- 
nification for pecuniary loss will have been realized 
in the pleasures derived from the collection and 
preservation of these proofs of the genius of my 
countrymen.’’ The next annual is dated two 
years later. 

The selections that compose these volumes are 
altogether from American journals. Intrinsically 
they are but scrap-books of more modern times. 
As a study, with the history of American litera- 
ture and journalism to refer to, they are of value. 
In the reflex of the newspaper press, which they 
doubtless give, they are curiosities. The question 
arises instinctively—what a vast book the conipiler 
would have to make at present if he undertook in 
an annual to give any adequate reflex of the cur- 
rent newspaper press? 

At the time these volumes were compiled, 
Prentice had not introduced his brief, pungent 
paragraphs, which afterward revolutionize! the 
American press; cable and telegraphic despatches 
were unknown ; the itinerant newspaper reporter, 
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who won the palm against the mother country in 
the discovery of Livingstone, was a character un- 
born, and many leading journals now were among 
the things of the future. It was possible then for 
a small volume to represent all the papers in their 
essays and poems with such as were of permanent 
worth ; but now what an undertaking it would be! 

The papers from which the miscellanies were 
taken belong naturally to the Eastern States, 
although a Charleston Courter, of the South, and 
a Missouri Jntelligencer, two Cincinnati papers, 
and a Vincennes Western Sun, the first Indiana 
paper, yet in existence, of the West, are repre- 
sented. ‘The first volume contains obituaries of 
the wife of ex-President Adams and of Queen 
Caroline of England; an article on the disinter- 
ment of André, of recent occurrence, and a sketch 
of Farmer’s Brother and Red Jacket, though the 
latter, not yet immortalized, was living, in which 
the cunning, treachery and eloquence of the ‘‘ red 
king’ are exhibited in a notable instance. There 
are also thirty or forty pages of the comic by an 
amateur with the pen; a Jeremy Broadcloth, who 
was extremely lucky to get under cover in this 
volume, since it is likely he never would have 
There are 


done so unless at his own expense. 
four articles reviving, at least in the mind, a 
‘rar of letters now ended, entitled ‘‘ Literary 
Sparring,’’ in which England’s attitude toward 
American letters is written up in a commendable 


spirit. It remained for Irving in a similar article 
a few years afterward to write the only account we 
now care to read. The theatre is represented, 
and Cooke, Keene, Barns, and others, doubtless 
lions of the stage, are mentioned; while Charles 
Sprague, the poet, writes the prologue for the 
New York Theatre, September, 1821. The pro- 
logue, as Sprague’s poetry in general, is good, at 
any rate. But little idea of the day’s doings is 
conveyed except by methods indirect. The first 
volume contains a great variety of poetry; but 
nothing beside ‘‘Old Grimes,” the well-known 
serio-comic poem, that is read at present. It is 
here taken from the Providence Gazette. A New 
York paper brings to light a document at the time 
a hundred and fifty-six years old, wherein a Ralph 
Hall and Mary, his wife, are indicted for witch- 
craft. It is represented as the last witchcraft case 
on record in New York, although Connecticut 
affords instances more modern. ‘The parties were 
found guilty; but their mischief was not great, 





and they were released from custody on their 
good behavior, three years afterward ! 

The second volume of the MMiscel/anies is en- 
larged in scope, though not in size. It is divided 
into five books, as follow: I. Historical and De- 
scriptive; II. Fictitious, Moral and Sentimental ; 
III. Humorous and Satirical; IV. Biographical ; 
V. Promiscuous. Among the descriptive articles 
is a poem of a hundred royal hexameter couplets 
on the trees, birds, beasts and fishes of New Eng- 
land, written in 1629, and published in an old 
memorial of the Plymouth colony. Extracts 
from a traveller’s portfolio picture Richmond 
and Jamestown as they then were. 

In 1821 a Mr. Bennett, of Pennsylvania, me- 
morialized the House of Representatives asking 
for the exclusive right of navigating the air in a 
machine of his recent invention. This created a 
breeze of excitement which called forth a number 
of articles, three of which are here presented. 
The Charlestown Courier said: ‘‘Men do not 
deserve wings. Poor, sordid, groveling creatures, 
they come out of the earth and their affections are 
built on the earth and they sink into the earth ; 
and not one-half of them ever dream of the beau- 
tiful canopy over their heads and the unseen 
spirits that observe them from above. A miser 
once essayed to fly; but as he was nothing without 
his gold, his pockets were too ponderous for his 
flight, and he fell, amid shouts of contempt, into 
the mire to which he belonged. . . . Intellect 
and innocence are the wings of life; love is the 
breeze which impels them ; joy is the atmosphere 
through which they pass, and happiness the haven 
to which they fly.’” The Charlestown City Ga- 
zette discusses in ‘* The Interior of the Earth,’’ 
Captain Symmes’s theory of a hollow globe, then 
occupying a good deal of attention. A few such 
articles as these alone refer us to events of the day. 
How different would be a compilation reflecting 
the newspaper press of to-day! Essays, poems, 
and other standard literary products find their 
way to the public through the magazine; while 
papers are more especially devoted to news. Fifty 
years ago the newspaper was a principal medium 
for the publication of poems of sterling worth. 
Percival’s ‘*Ode to Athens’’ is found in this 
volume, the opening lines of which are as follow: 

The flag of freedom floats once more 
Around the lofty Parthenon. 
The gem of the collection in poetry,- however, 
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is ‘* The Coral Grove,’’ from the same author, 
originally published in the Charlestown Courier. 
‘This poem is so well known that it does not need 
quotation to bring it to mind. It is here in its 
finished, classic style. It is a fact somewhat sig- 
nificant that it first reached the public through 
the newspaper. 
XVII. 

A newspaper is an ephemeral thing. Abundant 
and created to satisfy the present demand, a day’s 
age is a dead line for its brief career. It is read, 
and it isnot. This is its short history. In my 
library I have a few newspapers a half century 
old. This is but a brief period; but for a news- 
paper it is a long time. The paper is sere and 
yellow of age, and the quaint old type and illus- 
trations tell me of a date long passed. They were 
presented to me by a man who subscribed for 
them in their original issue. This, it seems to me, 


adds a few years and no little interest to them. 

The old newspapers to which I refer are copies 
of Zhe New Jersey Advocate, published at Rah- 
way, New Jersey. A characteristic feature is that 
the first page is devoted to advertisements. 


A 
cut represents a stage coach en route, with liveried 
driver, flying whip, impatient steeds and happy 
passengers. Below it a magnificent steamer is 
plowing the billows of the deep, the very ideal 
of speed. Nothing is said of railways, Pullman 
coaches, cables, telegraph wires, telephones, elec- 
tric light, etc. ; for a very good reason, no doubt. 
There is some little display of type in the adver- 
tisements, but as a general thing the space is 
compactly filled. Advertisements in an old paper 
constitute very interesting reading. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these papers refer to that blot 
on our social system now removed. Here is one 
headed ‘‘Stop the Runaways!’’ All posted in 
the history of American slavery understand at 
once what is meant. A mulatto woman, twenty- 
four years of age, with her mulatto child, had 
‘run off,’?’ and a reward was offered for their 
arrest by their white master. “Whoever will stop 
said wench,’’ so the advertisement reads, ‘‘ will 
be liberally rewarded.’’ On another page of the 
same issue is the following: 
NOTICE. 


The subscriber wishes to purchase a BLACK WoMAN, that 
can be recommended honest, industrious and sober. For 
such an one a liberal price will be paid. 

EDGAR FREEMAN. 


Woodbridge, Fuly 21, 1826. 2itf. 


In connection with the foregoing the following 
should be inserted: 


A Gtorious TrRIuMPH! 


The people of Illinois have decided against the introduc- 
tion of slavery into that State by a majority of nearly 2000 
votes. 

A prominent feature of the Advocate is that 
while it is a home paper it is scarcely local in its 
news. It comes as a bird of passage with the 
news of every other quarter in its bill, to tell the 
little community that subscribes for it just what 
the rest of the world is doing. There is no local 
column. There are no brief, pungent paragraphs, 
and the elaborate essays do not cover the field 
every time in the absence of despatches. The 
public capacity for gossip was in a healthier con- 
dition then than at present. There was little 
news to be taken at once, and then there was 
ample leisure for digestion. Hence we find a 
news item, in itself short, introduced sometimes 
with a brief essay and followed by philosophical 
moralizing. 

By far the most valuable issue of the Advocate 
is dated September 28th, 1824. Lafayette was 
then on his famous visit to this country. Two- 
thirds of the issue are devoted to the visitor. At 
Bergen the inhabitants presented him with a gold- 
mounted cane of the wood of an apple-tree that 
furnished a shade for him and General Washing- 
ton in 1779. At Newark a vast assemblage met 
the general. Attorney-General -Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen made a speech of welcome. At Rah- 
way, Robert Lee, Esq., delivered the address of 
welcome. At Woodbridge he was addressed by 
James Stryker, Esq. These addresses are all pre- 
served entire. Lafayette’s replies are only out- 
lined, and not fully at that; but the somewhat 
imperfect annal of a great man’s visit to our 
country forms interesting reading. Poetry as well 
as oratory conspires to welcome Lafayette, and the 
bard’s numbers flow through the columns. 

In the same issue of the paper is found the will 
of Bonaparte, which had just been published by a 
London house in French and English in pamphlet 
form. ‘The will was dated at ‘Longwood, St. 
Helena, April 15th, 1821. 

In 1824 there was such a character in enlight- 
ened and free America as a prisoner for debt. In 
the issue of the Advocate, so well filled with an 
account of Lafayett’s visit, is the following, copied 
from the New York Statesman : 
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“HARD Is THE FATE OF THE INFIRM AND Poor.” 

“ Messrs. Editors :—In your paper of Friday last is given 
an account of a twelve years’ imprisonment of an old Revo- 
lutionary General, William Barton, of Providence, Rhode 
Island, in which an appeal is made to our country and to 
Lafayette for his liberation. If the old general has been 
suffered to lie in prison twelve years already, and the gov- 
ernment has forgotten that he languishes there, I think it is 
time for those who are acquainted with the circumstances of 
his case to make it known to the nation in order that meas- 
ures might be taken as soon as practicable to effect his 
enlargement. If he is a rogue, let justice bind him; but if 
he is an honest man, let mercy be shown him. Now is the 
time, when we are all on tip-toe to render all possible 
honors to General Lafayette, that we ought to lend a help- 
ing hand to the distressed General Barton. 

“I have yet to learn by what authority he is confined— 
whether by the State of Vermont, or by the general govern- 
ment. I do hope that those who know, will be so obliging 
as to make it public; and that if poverty is his only crime, 


he may be restored to his family and friends without any | 


unnecessary delay. We think that honor conferred for 
noble actions is a laudable stimulus to aspiring youths; if 
so, we must naturally suppose on the other hand that the 





| sufferings and deprivations of General Barton, yet unpitied 
| and unredressed, may prove of blighting consequence to the 
| emulation and enterprise of the rising generation. 

| “ AN AMERICAN CITIZEN.” 


Still another reference is made to, the prisoner 
for debt in 1826. Samuel Woodworth, the au- 
thor of the ‘‘Old Oaken Bucket,”’ appears in a 
| small volume against the law. It remained for 
| Whittier to fasten public condemnation to the 
nefarious law by his poem. By the way, was 
General Barton the subject of Whittier’s lines? 

But changes have taken place since 1824-26. 
These changes have affected not only mechanical 
appearance and editorial management of news- 
| papers, but they have affected the world. It 
seems strange that this is the same country, as 
we look back at these old newspapers with their 
records of almost barbarism. 








MRS. JAMESON. 


By M. 


‘THE earnest stand taken by many of the lead- 


ing representative women of both America and 
England, aiming to give woman her proper place 
in this work-a-day-world, recalls the brave and 
faithful championship of a few noble women who 
a half century ago did good and loyal services in 
the same cause. Among those no name shines 
forth with brighter and more untarnished lustre 
than that of the late Mrs. Jameson, an excellent 
likeness of whose kind and noble face is contained 
in this number of the MonTHLY. 

Mr. Fields, in his charming article on Barty 
Cornwall and his friends, says: ‘‘ During many 
years of her later life Mrs. Jameson stood in the 
relation of counsellor to her sex in England.”’ 

Women in mental anguish needing consolation 
and counsel fled to her as to a convent for protec- 
tion and guidance. Her published writings es- 
tablished such a claim upon her sympathy in the 
hearts of her readers that much of her time for 
twenty years before she died was spent in helping 
others, by correspondence and personal contact, 
to submit to the sorrows God had cast upon them. 
She believed, with Milton, that it is miserable 
enough to be blind, but still more miserable not 
to be able to bear blindness. Her own earlier 
life had been darkened by grief, and she knew 


Focer. 


from a deep experience what it was to enter the 
cloud and stand waiting and hoping in the 
shadows. 

Eminently domestic and womanly, the story of 
her life is full of sadness. And as is often the 
case with women whom fate has debarred from 
the duties for which they are most peculiarly 
fitted, that of wife and motherhood, she took into 
her kindly heart the woes and wants of others, 
especially those of her sister women; showing 
ever the largest intelligence on the subject of 
woman’s needs, and a brave desire to do the best 
and say the best for the cause of woman’s ad- 
vancement. 

She was the daughter of Murphy, painter-in- 
ordinary to the Princess Charlotte, and was born 
about the year 1795. In her girlhood and early 
womanhood she was governess in three different 
families of rank. Of her pupils in every case she 
always spoke with the greatest affection, as they 
of her. 

The great mistake of her life was her marriage 
with Mr.. Robert Jameson, Vice-Chancellor of 
Canada, Although a man of talent and fine artistic 
taste, they were so utterly unsuited to each other 
in every respect that after vainly striving, after re- 
peated trials and patient efforts, to assimilate her 
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self to his most niin nature, nee separated ; 
and henceforth, putting aside any idea of a home 
life, she threw herself into a literary career, and 
lived for the public weal more than for her own 
private aims. 

Her first literary effort, ‘‘ The Diary of an En- 
nuyée,”’ 
ments of her newly-married husband, who was | 
constantly involved in financial difficulties. It | 
met with the most remarkable success, although | 
she was always ashamed 
of it, itissaid. From this 
time she seems to have 
been fairly launched 
upon the great flood 
of literature, and never 
to have given up her life 
and interest in it. 

Her literary life may 
be said to divide itself 
into three epochs. The 
first including works of 
foreign travel, full of 


social and art criticisms, 


volumes of critical es- 
says. ‘* Winter Studies, 
and Summer Rambles 
in Canada,’’ is one of 
the most remarkable of 
this series; and she al- 
ways spoke of it as con- 
taining some of her best 
thoughts and truest im- 
pulses, The “ Character- 
istics of Women,” a 
book full of well-di- 
gested criticism and 
acute judgment of the prominent females in Shaks- 
peare, as well as her ‘‘ Lives of Female Sovereigns,” 
established her right to a front rank among the 
writers of her day. 

To the second series of her writings belong her 
more elaborated works on art-proper, beginning 
in 1842, when she issued, ‘‘ A Hand-book to the 
Public Galleries of Art in London,” and continu- 


was published to relieve the embarrass- | 
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| with h vitality, onal mas poetic strains. At her 
death she was engaged in the last of the series, 
‘*The History of the Life of Our Lord,’’ which 
has since her death been completed by Lady 
Estlack. 

Her accurate judgment and subtle perception of 
the points of a painting, together with her vast 
and patient research, make her art books of most 
peculiar value. She used to declare, ‘‘ A picture 
is like plain wiiting to me;’’ and she seemed to 

see, the instant she 

looked at it, for what 
purpose it had been 
wrought. The strange, 
mystical symbolism of 
the earlier mosaics was 

a familiar language to 

her. She would stand 

upon the polished mar- 
ble of the Lateran, or 
beneath the shadowy 

. splendors of the Basilica 

_ of Sta Maria Maggiore, 
and read the meaning 
and expound the 
thoughts and intentions 
of a thousand years 
before. 

The third group of 
Mrs. Jameson’s writings 
includes her works on 
the subject of ‘‘ Woman 
and Her Work.’’ In 
all her writings of this 
class are found large- 
hearted reflections, 
showing how keenly she 

felt all the necessities of a change in the morale 
of woman’s career. During all the later years 
of her life she gave expression on all public occa- 
sions to her ideas on the education, position, 
and training of women. 

Belonging to no clique, she ever threw the 
great influence of her name, her high social posi- 





ing to the large and copiously illustrated volumes | 
of ‘*Sacred and Legendary Art,’’ ‘‘ Legends of | 
the Monastical Orders,’’ and « Legends of the | 
Madonna.’’ These charming volumes, full of | 
true historic and legendary lore, are ae | 
with etchings of famous pictures, and are filled 


tion, her well-balanced mind and clear judgment 
in favor of every measure which had for its aim 
the advancement of women. When the bill passed 
through Parliament securing to married women 
their own earnings, her name headed every peti- 
tion. She read her two lectures, ‘‘ Sisters of 
Charity-at Home and Abroad’’ and the ‘‘ Com- 
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munion of Labor’’ to large audiences in draw- 
ing-rooms. Her letter to Lord John Russel, 
prefixed to the last edition of these lectures, in 
which she speaks from the calm heights of old 
age, displays the generous sympathy her heart ever 
gave to the cause. 

Irish in her temperament, full of vivid impulses 
and brilliant flashes, she was the light of every 
circle she frequented, and gave impetus to every 
cause she espoused, Suddenly cut off in the midst 
of all her work, her loss was irreparable. 

She went up to London from Brighton one 
March day to examine at the British Museum 
some points for her ‘‘ Life of Our Lord,’’ and 
catching cold, neglected it, which her sixty years 
made hazardous indeed ; for inflammation of the 
lungs ensued, and in eight days after her arrival 
she died, at sixty-five years of age. 








Her high distinction in literature, her great and 
excellent social influence for good, was unbounded. 
A friend to art, and a contributor to it, and given 
to accurate research in philosophical thought, she 
was well prepared upon all subjects which she 
treated. Many households in Rome, Florence, 
Vienna, Dresden and Paris, besides those in her 
native land, regretted the brilliant talker, the 
loving friend, the energetic woman, who kindled 
into enthusiasm over all natural beauty as well 
as that of the antique memorials of Italian art. 
Not a cypress on Roman hills, or garden of the 
sweet South land, a picture or statue in the 
palaces, churches, or catacombs, which did not 
kindle flashes of eager delightful talk from her. 
She lived a busy, brilliant, helpful life, and dying 
left a legacy of high thoughts and purposes to her 
sister women. 





FEVER’S 
By A. 


AN attack of pleuro-pneumonia had suddenly 
prostrated me; the acute suffering had been re- 
lieved, but following it were some of the strangest 
experiences of mind and imagination, The vis- 
ions “were so lifelike and real; the dreams so 
vivid, so indelibly impressed upon my memory 
that while life lasts I shall never lose them; and 
wish, if possible, to convey an idea of them to 
others. 

To myself, at the time, they were not dreams 
or visions, but realities, awful experiences. I 
was out of the body, or rather was perfectly con- 
scious of a dual existence. Physicians will explain 
it as being a state peculiar to that disease. I have 
since imagined it might be similar to the sensa- 
tions of the opium eater. Whatever the cause of 
them, or the truth concerning them, they form a 
chapter of my life invested with a deep mystery. 

The first of these visions I have always called 
my fishing one. It was late in the evening; my 
faithful nurse had made preparations for the night, 


the house was still, and after the most intense suf- | 


fering, which had prevented rest of any kind, I 
had found relief, and the indications were that I 
would sleep. 
awakened, as I thought, by the voice of some one 
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close by my pillow. I turned to answer; there 
was no one there; my nurse assured me I had not 
been spoken to. Again I closed my eyes; imme- 
diately I heard the voice, and felt the presence 
close by my head. Arousing myself again, I was 
told I was dreaming. Over and over again was 
this repeated, and I, unconvinced, gave myself up 
to the influence of my familiar, as I called this in- 
visible presence. Often by stealth or stratagem 
I would endeavor to get a sight of this strange 
being that I knew was close by my pillow; but it 
always left the instant I opened my eyes; but no 
sooner were they closed than the conversation 
commenced. 

After long parleying I was induced to consent 
to go with it in a boat; it was a long, gondola- 
shaped craft, and manned by invisible hands. 
My seat was out on the prow of the boat, and I 
held a short rod, with line attached, which was 
constantly being pulled by some invisible mon- 


| ster. Repeatedly I seemed to draw it near the 


surface of the water, being all of the time cheered 
on in my wearisome efforts by my tamiliar; but 
as often as I thought I was about to succeed, it 


I did for a few moments; but was | would escape me; but finally, after a long night 


of struggle, just at dawn, I drew the huge creature 
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into the boat, and lo! it was that fearful devil’s 
fish of Victor Hugo’s creation. But to me it was 
harmless, for it, with my familiar, was spirited 
away as the first faint streak of light came through 
the closed shutters, and I lay faint and pallid, 
conscious of my sufferings. 

Again, as night drew on, a similar experience 
was undergone with my familiar as on the pre- 
ceding, except that I was personally changed. I 
was an immense bale of cotton-batting, and was 
so fluffy and light that I constantly floated in the 
upper air; and yet I was seated as on a throne, 
and had attendants and messengers without num- 
ber, who were constantly coming and going at my 
command ; but all my actions were controlled by 
my familiar, whose whisperings were unceasingly 
in my ear. I sent out to all the ends of the earth 
messengers asking reports of women’s strife, and 
of her efforts to free herself from the bondage 
which is the relic of barbarism. And I sat, or 
floated rather, on this cloudlike throne, awaiting 
replies which were to reach me before midnight. 
With me, the hours passed in a fearful, wearing 
struggle to retain my power and hold upon my 
throne until these reports should reach me; for 
some enemy was grasping after me, pulling and 
tugging at the strong cords that held my fleecy 
throne and me from being lost in the distant 
ether. But again I was successful; the last mes- 
senger from the most distant sphere was received 
just as daylight appeared. 

Again night brought my familiar with its low 
magnetic whispers close above my head, but always 
beyond my reach and sight; although I felt sure 
I could reach it if I could have turned quickly 
enough. 

This time all was changed ; I wandered far out 
into a wild and desert place, ever urged on by 
my untiring familiar, till weary, fainting, I laid 
down on a mossy hillock, refusing to go far- 
ther; and then and there I saw coming toward 
me, far, far in the distance, an ever-lengthening 
procession of men, women and children; some 
travel-stained, dust-begrimed, and clothed in gar- 
ments of every hue and shade; others clean and 
lovely, with happy faces and bright apparel; and 
far behind them all, away on the edge of the 
horizon, on the top of a gentle acclivity, stood 
one glorious and beautiful in feature and mien, 
his outstretched arms and flowing mantle clear 
and well defined against the soft mellow light of 
the eastern sky. 





He seemed urging this vast crowd on before 
him; they came near and nearer, till the cloud of 
dust before them rose between my sight and 
them, and I could only hear their voices. Every 
language of earth, with sighs both of joy and sor- 
row, were mingled in the sound that became 
louder and louder as they reached me. And now 
they were passing, and for the first time I looked 
away from the commander of this motley army, 
and into the dark and gloomy pathway beyond 
me, which it was entering, and which I could not 
pierce with my straining eyes. 

Oh! how dark and forbidding seemed the 
cavernous clouds which enveloped them all imme- 
diately they passed beyond the rays of light which 
streamed far out from the effuigent being whose 
pointing hand directed their steps. I was over- 
whelmed with awe at first; then there came such 
a sense of helplessness, of misery, that I crawled 
toward the crowd, groveling in the very dust, and 
soon was being trampled upon, torn and blinded 
by the surging mass. In vain I struggled and 
fought against them all, and was just about to 
give up in despair, when a gentle, loving hand 
grasped and lifted me up, and a sweet voice 
said in my ear: ‘‘ Fear not, cling to me; I will 
lead you.’’ Instantly I exclaimed: ‘‘Ah! but 
where? The path yonder is so dark I dare 
not go.”’ 

Again with gentle, persuasive voice and hand I 
was urged on, and then I lifted my almost blinded 
eyes and saw the lovely benignant countenance 
and form of the commander, and instantly yielded 
up all will and struggle of my own; for I knew I 
had nothing more to fear,-and at this moment 
daylight came to chase away both visions and 
familiar spirits. 

But with returning night and closing eyes came 
again and again this last vision; always the same 
weary wandering, the same struggles, fear ani 
despair, and as surely the same happy relief by 
gentle voice and magnetic touch of hand. 

This was so often repeated that I longed for it, 
waited for it with closed eyes and quiet body, 
many times when it was supposed I was asleep. 

This last vision seemed so true, so sacred, so 
prophetic, that I kept it as a treasured precious 
memory. With returning health and strength I 
lost my familiar’s nightly visits, and years have 
since passed without dimming my recollection 
of them and their weird and strange associa- 
tions. 
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HEART OF MINE. 


By WILL. E. BAKER, 


O, HEART of mine, the longest night 
Has somewhere in its pulseless breast 
A ray of love divine, of light 
That lights the way to future rest! 
I know that night is full of fear, 
And goblin shapes, that awesome rise ; 
But know, O, heart, that dawn is near, 
When vanquished doubt and terror flies! 
Be still, be still, O, heart of mine, 
Trust love divine! 


O, heart of doubt, why flutter so; 
In safety passed thou yesterday. 
Can’st thou not see the beacon glow 

Of sunset in the west away? 
The longest day must have a close, 


A sweet dim twilight full of peace, 
That o’er the languid spirit throws 
The mantle of a sweet surcease. 
Be calm, be talm, O, heart of doubt, 
Trust love without! 


I know glad Earth, O, heart of mine, 
Is hidden under winter snow. 
I know the icy hand like Death, 
Has stilled the tuneful brooklet’s flow; 
Bu summer, with the soft south breeze, 
And zephyrs like a sweetheart’s breath, 
Will sway the orchard’s blossomed trees, 
Till Earth will smile, O, heart of faith! 
Be patient still, O, heart of mine, 
Trust love divine! 


AMERICA’S SONG COMPOSERS. 


By GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


XII.—A. 


Tuts well-known composer, though his compo- 
sitions, vocal and instrumental, number already 
nearly a thousand, is still quite a young man, 
having been born in Hanover, Germany, April | 


1gth, 1846. 


‘His family came over to this country in 1851, | 


and settled in Baltimore, Maryland—A\lbert, the 
subject of this brief sketch, being at the time but 


five years old. So, although not a native-born | position, counterpoint, harmony and orchestra- 


American, he comes so near to it—having no 
recollection of any other home, and taking a 
patriotic pride in our country—that, as a com- 
poser to whom we may well do honor, Mr. Rose- 
wig certainly deserves a place in this series, 

From his very earliest years, Albert evinced a 
taste and talent for music, and this his parents saw 
with pleasure, and encouraged by every means in 
their power. At seven years of age he was put 
under the instruction of Miss Anna May of. Balti- 
more, his first teacher in music, and made imme- 

VoL. XIV.—19 


| diate and rapid progress. 





H. ROSEWIG. 


A few years later the 
family removed to Philadelphia, in which city 


| they have ever since resided. Here young Albert 
| was given the benefit of a thorough musical edue 


cation from those experienced masters, Professors 
Meignen, Thunder and Barili; but to the first 


_mentioned, the late Professor Leopold Meignen, 


is he mostly indebted for his knowledge of com- 


tion. Naturally his ambition soon turned to 
composition, and in course of time, when he was 
but twelve years of age, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing his first song in print. This was a quar- 
tette, ‘‘Good-night, Sweet Love,’’ and was meri- 
torious enough to have had a considerable sale. 

It is related of him that when, such a mere 
youngster, he first heard this song in public, he 
was so overjoyed that he could not restrain him- 
self; but turning to those nearest him in the 
audience, he exclaimed, ‘‘I wrote that song; its 
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my own!’’ But he was only laughed at on this 
announcement, as they could not believe it to 
be anything other than a mere boast of the 
boy. Some time afterward he published ‘* Maid 
of Athens’’ to Byron’s beautiful words. Many 
composers have written to this celebrated poem; 
but this is without doubt the most popular. ver- 
sion of them all. Its sales were enormous, and 
the song had the effect of bringing our youthful 
composer into prominent notice; besides, what 
was quite as satisfactory to him, creating a de- 
mand for his productions from the various music 
publishers throughout the country. 

Compositions of every description now followed 
in quick succession from Mr. Rosewig’s fertile 
pen; songs, dance music, salon pieces, church 
music, etc. His first orchestral work, ‘A Sum- 
mer Evening Reverie, Op. 39,’’ was first per- 
formed in Philadelphia in 1870, and was highly 
commended by all who heard it. His operetta, 
‘*Matrimonial Sweets,’’ was first given in Balti- 
more in 1874, being well received. 

Another of Mr. Rosewig’s most popular songs 
is ‘*The Diver,’’ written for Mr. George Conly 
the great basso, ranking in popularity next to his 
‘Maid of Athens.’’ Following closely after these 
are the familiar songs, ‘‘ A Mother’s Vigil,’’ ‘‘ Dif- 
ferent Pathways,’’ ‘*‘ Never Old are Words of Wel- 
come’’ (Duet), ‘‘ Evening Hymn to the Sacred 
Heart,’’ ‘Sad Mourner,” ‘* Old at Last,’’ ‘* My 
Mother’s Bible,’’ ‘‘ Till we Die’’ (written for Mr. 
George Ford, Philadelphia’s popular basso), ‘I 
do Love John,’’ sung by Lotta, “In Future 
Years,’’ ‘*Speak as of Old,’’ ‘*The Flag that 
bears the Stripes and Stars’’ (composed by order 
of Post 2, G. A. R.), ‘* Loved and Lost,’’ “‘ Safely 
Over,’’ ‘‘ All is Quiet,’’ ‘‘ All Alone,” ‘* One 
Angel more in Heaven,’’ ‘*’Tis so Hard to For- 
get,” ‘Smile Again, my Bonnie Lassie,’’ ‘‘ The 
Last Good-by,” “I'd Love to be a Twinkling 
Star,’’ “O, Lead me to the Rock,’’ and very 
many others. 

Mr. Rosewig never writes to his own words, as 
many composers have the custom of doing, but 
prefers to make judicious selections for this pur- 
pose. He says he has tried it, and knows just 
how it is; for somehow or other music won’t go 
to his words. 

In piano music our composer has not been at 
all backward. Among his most popular pieces of 
this description might be enumerated: ‘ Joyous 
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Chimes,’’ ‘‘ Forest Echoes,’’ ‘‘ Rapid Transit,’’ 
**Kenwood Schottische,’’ ‘‘St. Alban’s Grand 
March,”’ ** Mt. St. Joseph’s Grand March,”’ “ First 
Dip Schottische,’’ ‘* Through by Rail Galop,”’ 
**Idle-Wild Waltzes,’’ ‘* Littlke Queen Redowa,’’ 
** Sweet Rest,’’ etc. 

Recently Mr. Rosewig issued his ‘‘ National 
Nursery Songs and Games,’ a music book, illus- 
trated, especially adapted to the requirements of 
the little ones. During the holiday season just past, 
it formed an attractive gift-book for the young. 

Of course, like other composers, Mr. Rosewig 
has written much under other names than his 
own, and frequently some of these would be so 
well received as to cause him almost to regret not 
having used his own name rather than a nom de 
plume. 

As a thorough musician Mr. Rosewig is a per- 
former on almost every instrument, but the church 
organ has always been his favorite, and that in- 
strument he has made his specialty. 

For a number of years he has been connected 
with the most prominent church choirs in Phila- 
delphia as choir leader or organist. He was first 
associated for five years with Professor H. G. 
‘Thunder, as a member of St. Augustine’s Roman 
Catholic Church choir, where, from that excellent 
musician, he received much useful information, 
more particularly as to church organs. Subse- 
quently he went to St. Philip Neri’s Roman Cath- 
olic Church, where for seven years he had sole 
charge of the choir, which, under his administra- 
tion attained an excellence equal to that of any 
in Philadelphia. Here, following in the footsteps 
of Mr. Thunder, whom he had succeeded, he 
successfully produced the glorious masses and 
other compositions of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Gounod and other celebrated masters, the 
pastor of the church, Rev. Nicholas Cantwell, 
evincing a great interest in his efforts, and aiding 
him in their achievement to the best of his power. 

In 1876 he voluntarily severed his connection 
with St. Philip’s choir, having been invited to 
take charge of the music at the West Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church, in which position he remains 
at the present time. The Rev. Dr, Willitts, an 
eminent divine, pastor of the church, takes a great 
interest in the music; and, all working in sym- 
pathy, the choir to-day, consisting of some twenty 
voices, is considered as one of the best of which 
Philadelphia can boast. 
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Besides these duties of organist and choir leader, 
and constantly composing, Mr. Rosewig finds | 
time to act as conductor of several musical or- | 
ganizations, opera companies, etc., and is also 
prominently identified with the music of several | 
societies and orders. He holds an enviable repu- | 
tation as conductor of orchestra and chorus. 

Some of the best of Mr. Rosewig’s composi- | 
tions are of a religious character, written for the 
service of the Catholic Church, as is but natural, 
he having been so long connected with its choirs 
and identified with its music in his own city. His | 
‘*Mass in G, No. 1,’’ ‘Concerted Vespers,’’ | 
‘‘ Magnificat in AP,”’ ‘* Salve Regina,” ‘‘O Salu- | 
taris,’’ ‘‘ Ave Maria,’’.and others, are known to | 
every one familiar with Catholic music. | 

He is the author of several very popular Cath- | 
olic choir books, the most prominent being the | 
‘¢Cantus Divinus,’’ the ‘** Concentus Sacri,’’ and 
the ** Sodalist’s Companion,”’ each of which hasthe | 
endorsement of the highest Catholic authorities. | 

The ‘* Lotus Club Collection’’ is a number of 
four-part songs for male voices, very popular | 
among male quartettes and societies, | 


! 


His present attention is devoted to perfecting 
his new three-act opera, to be entitled, ‘¢Illu- 
sions; or, Petticoat Politics.’’ Musical people 


| who have seen the advance sheets do not hesitate 


in saying that it will be just such an opera as the 
musical and fun-loving community will appre- 
ciate ; it will abound in comical situations, origi- 
nality of treatment, and sparkling, taking melodies 
and concerted parts. 

With all these labors as organist, leader, con- 
ductor, composer, etc., and being besides a mar- 
ried man with an infant successor, our friend does 
not seem to be ‘‘happy yet.’’ He wants more 
work, so conducts a music store, and acts as agent 
for organs and pianos on Eleventh street, Phila- 
del phia. 

As acomposer Mr. A. H. Rosewig is popular, 
pleasing, industrious and conscientious ; his cem- 
positions show him to be possessed of a vivid 
imagination, a warm heart and a thorough 
knowledge of his profession. Socially he is 
ever cheerful, courteous, good-natured and oblig- 
ing. 


TRACING THE RED MEN. 


By GENERAL James S. Brispin, U.S.A. 


From whence came these strange and warlike 
people called Indians? Many volumes have been 
written, and thecries and speculations indulged in | 
for over two hundred years concerning them ; but 
as yet no one has definitely settled the much-vexed 
question. 

The red man is fast disappearing from the set- 
tled and unsettled portion of the United States ; 
and the time has come when, if it is possible to 
demonstrate it, our people should know with cer- 
tainty the origin of the North American Indian. | 

Some say they are Jews; others, Phoenicians; 
others, Carthaginians, Mongolians, and others 
again, Welsh; but I believe they are Asiatics. 

To go back to the beginning, we all know that 
the whole human family sprang from a single pair, 
the man and the woman, Adam and Eve, whom 
God placed on the banks of the Tigris in the 
beautiful Garden of Eden. They began us all, 





white, red, black and brown. But you ask, how 
do we know they were our common parents, and 
that the Garden of Eden was on the Tigris? I 
answer because Moses in the Holy Word tells us 
so. ‘*And the Lord God planted a garden east- 


| ward in Eden; and a river went out of Eden to 


water that; and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads. The name of the first is 
Pison ; that is it which compasses the whole land 


of Havilah where there is gold; and the gold of 


that land is good; there is bdellium and onyx- 
stone. And the name of the second river is 
Gihon ; the same is it which compasses the whole 
land of Ethiopia or Cush. And the name of the 
third river is Hiddekel ; that is it which goes to- 
ward the east of Assyria; and the fourth river is 
Euphrates.”’ 

Go to Bagdad in the dominions of the Grand 
Signior, and travel across the beautiful tract of 
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land to Bassora, and you will have seen the home | tioned by Moses, going out of Eden, and which 
of our first parents. There are the united streams | divides into four heads or different branches, and 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, called by the Arabs | makes the four rivers described by the ancient 
: = eS historian. The two branches 

+3 of the Shat are the Pison and 

Gihon, and the two above, 
the Euphrates and Tigri:, 
the latter being sometimes 
called the Dislat by the 
Arabs, and now allowed to 
be the Heddekel of Moses. 
The western branch of the 
Shat was old Pison, and the 
Persian Gulf country Moses’s 
Havilah. The eastern branch 
of Shat was Gihon, and en- 
compassed the country of 
Cush or Chuzestan, as it is 
still called by the Persians. 
Heidegger, La Clerc, Pere 
Abraham and Pere Hardouin 
place Paradise near Damas- 
cus in Syria about the Springs 
of Jordan; but that cannot 
be if Moses described it as 
correctly as he did Mount 
Ararat where the ark rested, 
or the Plains of Shinar, to 
which the sons of Noah went 
out. Sanson, Reland, and 
Calmet, as well as Tourne- 
fort, who is the best authority 
of them all, located Eden in 
Armenia between the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Araxes; but 
a river is still wanting if we 
take Moses’s word, and be- 
sides the Phasis does not flow 
from south to north, but from 
north to south. Huet, Bishop 
of Soissons and Arranches, 
Stephanus Morinus, Bochart, 
and many others believed the 
Paradise of Adam was located 
A Type oF THE LOWER YELLOWSTONE. between the channels of the 

Tigris and Euphrates, where 

Shat-al Arab, or the River of Arabs. It rises | I have put it; and certainly the geography of the 
only two days’ journey from Bassora, and divides | country and neighboring lands of Mesopotamia 
again into two channels five leagues below. These | and Chaldea go far to prove their views were 
channels empty themselves in the Persian Gulf. | correct. But I have already written more on this 
The Shat-al-Arab is undoubtedly the river men- | point than I had intended; and considering the 
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manner in which our first parents behaved them- 
selves, it does not matter much to us at this day 
where they dwelt; certainly they had nothing to 
do with the origin of the North 
American Indians, except in a 
very general and remote way. 
The posterity of Cain improved 
the arts taught them by Jubal, 
built and grew luxurious and ex- 
travagant. The children of Seth 
contemplated the heavenly bo- 
dies, and laid the foundation of 
the science of astronomy. The 
sons of Seth married the daugh- 
ters of Cain, and lived unhap- 
pily with them. It was now the 
general corruption of man be- 
gan, and ‘‘the wickedness of 
the people was very great on 
the earth, and every imagina- 
tion of the thoughts of their 
hearts was only evil continu- 
ally,’’ until of all the inhabitants 
of the earth Noah only was 
found perfect in the sight of 
God. 

Then came the deluge, and 
every living human being per- 
ished save Noah, and those who 
were with him in the Ark, 

After the flood Noah got 
drunk, and lay uncovered in 
his tent. While in this condi- 
tion his youngest son, Ham, saw 
him, and called his brethren, 
Japhet and Shem, that they 
might see his drunkenness, But 
they, mindful of their duty, and 
the respect due their father, in- 
stead of ridiculing his naked- 
ness, as did Ham, took a gar- 
ment between them, and. walk- 
ing in backward covered up 
Noah. When Noah got sober, 
and learned of what had occurred, he pronounced 
the fearful sentence: ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan; a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be unto his brethren. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem, and Canaan 
shall be His servant. God shall enlarge Japhet, 
and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his servant.’’ The extirpation 
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| of the Canaanites, the subjugation of the Phe- 


nicians and Carthaginians, the slavery of the 
African negroes, is the fulfillment of this curse 
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pronounced on Ham and his son, Canaan. Ja- 
phet was, through his son Gomer, the progenitor 
of almost one-half of the human race. From 
Gomer sprang the inhabitants of Lesser Asia, or 
Asia Minor, ‘‘ the Isles of the Gentiles,’’ and the 
vast regions of Scythia. Greece poured its people 
into the western part of Asia Minor, and founded 
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the kingdoms of Elolia and Ionia; then followed 
the kingdom of Troy, and all three now form a 
part of Turkey in Asia. Japhet and Gomer’s peo- 
ple settled the northern parts of Europe, spread 
themselves over the ‘‘ Isles of the Gentiles,’’ by 
which is meant Lesser Asia, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, the islands of the A®gean Sea, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and those countries to which the 
Hebrews were obliged to go by sea. In process of 
time their descendants became known as Cimbri 
Sacastenians, Titans, Celto-Scythians, Iberians, 
Galatians, Gauls, Celts, and lastly, Irish and 
Britons. The Irish and Scots who speak the 
Celtic language are undoubtedly the pure rem- 
nants of the descendants of Gomer. 

Magog was the second son of Japhet, and he 
founded the Tartars, Moguls, Siberians, and north- 
ern hordes of Scythians. The Arabs call Magog 
Majug, and locate him at the farther end of Tar- 
tary toward the north and northeast. The Scy- 
thians broke down the monarchies of the south, 
and for thirty years were the lords also of Western 
Asia. It was at the time when the Assyrian 
Empire was at the highest pitch of its power and 
greatness, the destroyers advanced through the 
kingdoms of the south. Luxury, however, ac- 
complished what the valor of their enemies could 
not do; and the Scythians, enervated and wasted 
by disunion, at last dropped from their nerveless 
hands the reins of power, and retired to the 
desolate plains of the north and northeast. All 
Northern Asia was colonized by the Scythians, 
and from these bleak regions came the Red In- 
dians of America. Cabolski, who was for seven 
years in Siberia inquiring into the origin of 
nations, says: ‘‘All those who are acquainted 
with ancient history may know that the Scythians, 
both within and without the mountains of Imaus, 
inhabited those countries which are now called 
North Siberia and Kamtchatka; for so we may 
understand, because the name of Magog is still 
preserved in many families, towns, and fortifica- 
tions.”’ 

Cabolski wrote a treatise in the Latin tongue 
on the origin of the Tartars and other northern 
tribes, and in a manuscript copy still preserved, 
this learned man says, “ After Magog came Gomer, 
the father of all the Scythians in the north, and 
from whom are sprung the Red Men of America, 
who passed over into that country from the north- 
eastern part of Asia.”’ 





Monsieur Pison, a French traveller who visited 
Siberia under the patronage of the Russian gov- 
ernment to inquire into the origin of the northern 
tribes, says: ‘‘As I have already endeavored to 
point out the different modes in which the nations 
of the North resemble each other, every one can 
make his own conclusions. If a person pays at- 
tention to the striking circumstance that names of 
mountains, towns and rivers, can be discovered in 
Tartary and in Siberia, which indicate their anti- 
quity and origin from those whom the Greeks 
called Scythians, it appears to me just that no 
one should any longer doubt the genealogy of 
this people.’’ 

McIntosh, an eminent authority on Indian sub- 
jects, says, ‘* From all I can gather I am convinced 
the people of Tartary and Siberia were originally 
colonized or peopled by: the Scythians, the pos- 
terity of Magog; and that Kamtchatka and the 
north of Siberia being the nearest point of Asia 
to America whence migrations could easily take 
place, the Indians of North America can un- 
doubtedly claim the Scythians as their progeni- 
tors, and consequently Magog as the founder of 
their nation.” 

But the Red Men were not the original inhabi- 
tants of America; for previous to their occupancy 
of this country there dwelt in it a race of men 
much more populous and much further advanced 
in civilization. The traces of this ancient people 
are found in nearly every part of America; but 
principally along the Onondaga River, the Gene- 
see, Ohio, Lake Erie, and the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. They were skilled in agriculture; they 
understood the art of weaving; could write in 
hieroglyphics; knew something of music; could 
make pottery, and construct materials of various 
kinds; they dug gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, 
and made these metals minister to their wants and 
conveniences ; they sculptured in stone, and un- 
derstood the principles of the arch; they built 
cities, made salt, brick and cloth; they manufac- 
tured chemicals and arms of various kinds; they 
carved in wood, and had a knowledge of as- 
tronomy; they had a regular form of govern- 
ment and an established religion; their priests 
acknowledged an overruling Providence, and 
practiced the laying on of hands. 

There are many interesting facts connected 
with this lost race and their arts, only a few of 
which can be here mentioned. The most notable 
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relics of the old race are found on the Ohio, at | countries they inhabited ; but ancient writers point 
Nashville on the Cumberland, at Hamburg, Big | out the East Indies, China, and Japan. 

River, near St. Louis, and in Kentucky, Arkan- Whatever others may think, there is no longer, 
sas, New York, Florida, California, New Mexico, | I believe, any doubt that the North and South 
and Arizona. They consist of vessels, inscrip- | American Indians are of different origin. When 








AN INDIAN CEMETERY. 


tions, ornaments, paintings, weapons, arrowheads, | first discovered by Europeans, the natives of the 
forts, monuments, statues and sepulchres. From | South were found to be not only more civilized 
whence came these strange people ? | than the rude tribes of the North, but their per- 

Shem was the second son of Noah, and had five | sonal appearance, religion, and language exhibited 
sons who inhabited the land that began at the | so striking a diversity as to authorize the belief that 
Euphrates and reached to the Indian Ocean ; | Jucatan, or Yucatan, as it is now called, derives its 
their names were Elam, Asshur, Arphaxed, Lud | name from Joktan. Among others, Arius Monta- 
and Aram. | nus, one of the foremost authorities, says, ‘‘ Joktan 

Selah, the son of Arphaxed, was the father of | himself either passed into America, or that conti- 
Eber, and Eber begat Joktan. Joktan had thir- | nent was peopled by his posterity.’’ Montanus 
teen sons, and they became the heads of thirteen | traces the identity of nations by their names and 
nations. It is not known with certainty all the | the names of places, and offers a plausible con- 
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jecture that Yucatan, Jucktan, or Juckatan is a 
name derived from Joktan. -But while there is 
no doubt the North and South American Indians 
are of different origin, it is only a matter of con- 
jecture where the latter came from. 

Of the Red Men we know more, and can show 
how they got to America and subsequently spread 
themselves over the continent. 

Brerewood, a very learned man, who lived as 
early as the time of Queen Elizabeth, wrote: 

‘*T think it very likely America received her 
first inhabitants from the east border of Asia; so 
it is altogether unlike that it received them from 
any other part of all that border, save from Tar- 
tary. This opinion of mine touching the Ameri- 
cans descending from the Tartars rather than 
from any other nation is based on the fact that 
the border of Asia is in the near vicinity of 
America. 

‘*Tt is certain that the northeast part of Asia 
possessed by Tartars is if not continent with the 
west side of America (which yet remains in doubt) 
certainly and without all doubt is the least dis- 
jointed by the sea of all the coast of Asia. Those 
parts of Asia and America are continent the one 
with the other, or at most disjointed but by a 
narrow channel of the ocean.’”’ 

I am quite of the opinion that long ago Asia 
and America were connected by land. The two 
countries are divided by only thirty-nine miles 
of water and islands. The Straits, as they are 
called, are situated at the sixtieth degree of north 
latitude, and in winter are frozen over solid, so 
that both men and animals can cross on the ice 
from Kamtchatka to Alaska. But it was not 
necessary that the people of Asia should have 
crossed the Straits in winter in order to get to 
America, for the Aleutian Islands form almost a 
continuous chain beginning with Behring Island, 
and extending from opposite to Kamtchatka to 
Alaska, so that in the rudest canoe an Indian 
could pass from the eastern extremity of Asia over 


to the American shore. An intelligent army offi- 
cer, who is a good geologist, assured me that the 
Behring Straits and Aleutian Islands are of com- 
paratively recent origin, and that it is probable, 
long after the peopling of America began, the 
old and new continents were connected by land. 

Perhaps the strongest proof that our Indians are 
from Asia is in the fact that the nomadic. tribes 
of Alaska are related to the Kamtchatkans, and 
even now pass and repass Behring Straits. A 
tribe has lately been found in Alaska speaking 
the same language that is spoken in Kamtchatka; 
and still further, as if to remove all obstacles to 
the belief that the North American Indian is from 
Asia, I am assured many tribes on both sides of 
the Straits are identical in manners, habits and 
customs. While the geography of the western 
hemisphere was unknown, the origin of our In- 
dians could not be otherwise than a matter of 
conjecture ; but now that the locality of tribes and 
the characteristics of our country are known, we 
can with almost certainty establish the nativity of 
the Red Man. 

It is not within the scope of this article to enter 
into further particulars concerning this interesting 
subject, but I will remark that sixty-nine author- 
ities examined all point to the same conclusion, 
and it can be satisfactorily proved our Indians are 
Asiatics: 1st. By their similarity of features and 
complexions. 2d. By similarity of languages. 
3d. By similarity of religion. 4th. By similarity 
of dress and ornaments. 5th. By similarity of 
marriages. 6th. By similarity of methods in 
making war. 7th. By similarity of dances. 8th. 
By similarity of sacrifices. 9th. By similarity of 
funeral rites. roth. By similarity of festivals and 
beliefs concerning dreams. 11th. By similarity 
of games. 12th. By similarity of practice in 
naming children, 13th. By similarity of dwell- 
ings. 14th. By similarity in forms of govern- 
ment. 








GivE a little to those who ask, even though you 
suspect them to be impostors. It may not do 
good to them, but it will to you. 


INSULT not misery, neither deride infirmity, 


nor ridicule deformity; the first is inhuman, the 
second shows folly, and the third pride. 


In the moral as in the physical world, the 
| violent is never lasting ; the tree forced to unnat- 
| ural luxuriance of bloom bears it, and dies. 


Bap habits are the thistles of the heart, and 


| every indulgence of them is a seed from which 
| will come forth a new crop of rank weeds. 
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A NAME. 


By Harriet N. SMITH. 
I. 


TuE light of a summer evening was fast fading 
as lower and lower bent the head of a young lady 
over a letter she held in her hand, and the flush 
deepened on her cheek as sentence after sentence 
was devoured, urtil at the last word, made out in 
the fast-gathering twilight, these bitter words es- 
caped her: 

“*So, that’s the reason James Hovey ceased his 
attentions so suddenly! We'll see, Grace Bradly.”’ 

‘¢Yes, I’m coming,”’ she called, in reply to the 
voice of her brother at the foot of the stairs; and 
thrusting the letter into her bosom, she hastened 
to array herself for a ride her brother and four of 
their young friends had planned to the Allston’s, 
a pleasant farm-house in the suburbs of the city 
of P—. 

Seated in the carriage, amid the lively chat and 
pleasant anticipations of the gay party, she tried 
to forget the sinful purpose she had formed after 
reading that letter. 

That letter was addressed to a young school- 
teacher, who had a month ago taken a situation 
in one of the public schools of P—, and been 
handed her by the postman that morning. The 
teacher’s name was Grace B. Bradly; hers simply 
Grace Bradly. This the postman failing to notice, 
and the fact that Grace B, had received no letters 
since her arrival in the city, led to the mistake. 

As she took the letter from the man she saw it 


was not for her; but detecting the handwriting of | 


James Hovey, the principal of the high-school of 
P—, and who had paid her some attention on his 
first acquaintance, she resolved to keep it, and as- 


certain why he was writing to the new teacher. | 


This was what she had read in the letter: 

‘*My Frienp: I can no longer keep silence; 
and at the risk of seeming presumptuous, I must 
express to you the admiration, nay love, that has 
sprung up in my heart for you during this last 
month in which I have been favored with your 
acquaintance. 

‘*T was attracted to you at once upon our in- 
troduction, and as I learned more of your tastes 
and character, have become convinced no other 
can be to me what you can, ¢f returning my love. 


‘*T have taken courage at last to say this be- 
cause of that smile and word you gave me last 
evening. I have just accepted the situation offered 
me at C—, of which I told you then, and as the 
salary is such an advance on that I am now getting, 
I feel justified in proposing marriage so soon as 
you would consent. I hope I shall not alarm my 
charming friend with unseemly haste; but as I - 
must leave here for my duties at the West on 
Monday morning, I have stated thus plainly my 
desires, and beg you will answer this as soon as 
possible, that is, if you return my affection; if 
otherwise, let your silence alone inform me, as I 
think J could not bear to read the words, ‘I love 
you not.’ 

**T should have told you all this in the call I 
purposed this evening, but the sudden illness of 
my room-mate keeps me at his side. With sin- 
cerest affection I am, yours ever, 

‘¢James Hovey.”’ 

In his hurry to attend the call of the doctor, 
who at that moment appeared at the door, he 
neglected to put the number of Grace’s boarding- 
place on the letter, making the mistake of the 
postman the more excusable. 

When James Hovey took the school at P—, of 
which he was principal, Grace Bradly was a pupil, 
nearly ready to graduate. She was a bright, at- 
tractive girl, and in his loneliness in a new posi- 
tion he had responded to the cordiality of her 
invitation to call at their house. Her mother 
had died when she was quite young, and herself 
_and only brother had been brought up by a kind 
but too indulgent father, who had not suffered 
Grace, his only daughter, to feel any restraint to 
her pride; so, though James had paid her consid- 
erable attention, he from the first had seen that 
she could never be aught to him than a pleasant 
friend. She saw that this was all she was to him, 
| but yet hoped in time to win him to love her as 
| she, all unasked, had learned to love him. Now 
that she had discovered what she had suspected, 
his love for the other Grace, she resolved he 
should never marry her, could she prevent it. 

All through that gay evening at the Allston’s 
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her abstraction was noticed, and at an early hour 
she persuaded her brother, who was to start early 
on the morrow for the South to settle in business 
there, to return home. 

She hardly waited to say good-night to her 
father, but hastened to her room, again to peruse 
with tears of disappointed affection the letter. 
What should she do with it? Anything his hand 
had touched was dear to her, and so laying it 
tenderly in a private drawer she locked it, and 
retired to toss restlessly until near dawn, when 
she was awakened by her brother’s voice at the 
door, to say good-by. She threw on a wrapper, 
_ kissed him with tears, saw him from her window 
driven away to the cars, and fell into a sleep of 
exhaustion, from which in an hour she was roused 
by the call of her servant to hurry down, for her 
father was very sick. 

Hastening down she found him unconscious, 
and breathing heavily. A doctor was at once 
summoned, and to his question of ‘‘ where is your 
brother?’’ she said, ‘‘many miles away, by this 
time.’’ To her anxious inquiries about her father, 
he, the doctor, said: ‘‘ He is in a fit, I fear of 
apoplexy. We will use active remedies, but it is 
my duty to inform you to be prepared for the 
worst.’’ She saw it all, that she should soon be 
alone; her brother could not be recalled, as they 
knew not where to direct a telegram at present. 

The physician at last succeeded in bringing him 
to seeming consciousness; his eyes sought his 
daughter’s face, and to her clasp of his hand he 
returned a faint pressure, but relapsed almost im- 
mediately into unconsciousness, from which he 
could not be roused, end as night fell breathed 
his last, leaving his misguided daughter to pursue 
a course of life that would lead her—where ? 

Friends and neighbors had kindly come to her 
assistance, and at her request telegraphed to an 
aunt of hers, who lived in the suburbs of C—, 
the city at the West where James Hovey was. 

She arrived in time to assist her niece in the 
packing up and removing, for Grace had asked 
could she make her home with her? she could not 
stay in P— now. 

Yes, her aunt was quite willing to take the 
orphan to her home, made now quite desolate by 
the marriage and departure of an only daughter, 
and so vigorously was the packing carried forward 
that at the close of two weeks the house was sold 
to a new doctor who had just settled in P—, and 





Grace and her aunt were on their way to their 
Western home. 

James’s letter to Grace B. Bradly had been 
written the Thursday of the week of the death of 
Mr. Bradly. He waited anxiously for a reply, 
and at last saw the Sabbath pass without one. No 
hope, he sadly thought; I will trouble her no 
more. His trunk was already packed for an early 
start on the morning train. At seven it bore him 
to his distant home, and the woman he loved and 
who loved him wondered and wept in silence over 
his departure, while the guilty cause of this suffer- 
ing hugged her secret, and prepared to act on the 
knowledge gained. 

Her father had left the house and a few thou- 
sands in the, bank, that at his death was divided 
between his children, and for the present she was 
free from care ; and though so alone in the world, 
was she not being borne every moment nearer to 
him who was all the world to her? 

James had settled in his new position, found it 
a pleasant one, and would have been more than 
content had not his heart received a wound that 
time and distance failed to heal. 

He was greatly surprised to read in a paper sent 
him from P— the death of Mr. Bradly, and still 
more surprised to meet, some three months after 
her arrival at B—, the suburb where was the home 
of her aunt, Grace, his daughter. 

She had long ere this found out his school, and 
from the window of a hotel where she stopped on 
her visits to the city furtively watched him on his 
way thither. 

As they now shook hands and walked slowly 
down the street, she informed him she was in 
pursuit of a situation as assistant in some of the 
schools of the city. She noticed his look of sur- 
prise, and added: ‘‘ Poor father left me a compe- 
tence that with frugality I might make suffice, but 
you recollect the ambitions of my school days. 
I think I should be far happier in some daily em- 
ployment where I could be useful also.’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ he replied; ‘there is no better 
cure for sorrow, too, than active employment ;”’ 
adding, with a sigh, ‘‘I could hardly live without 
~” 

She knew the cause of that sigh, she pitied 
him; she said to herself, “I will make him for- 
get; I will wir him to happiness,’’ but in reply 
said, with a flash of her brilliant eyes from under 
her mourning veil: 
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‘¢Do you need a medicine for sorrow?” 

‘‘ Few of us at our years but have tasted some- 
what of life’s bitter springs; don’t you think 
so?” 

‘¢Probably ; but really I must return to busi- 
ness. Can you inform me if there are any vacan- 
cies now in any of the schools?” 

‘*No, I think of none now; but my assistant is 
to leave at the end of the month, and, though 
there are three others anxiously waiting examina- 
tion as substitutes for the few months she will be 
gone, I will try, if you wish it, to obtain the situa- 
tion for you; and at the end of the term some 
other vacancy may occur that may be permanent 
for you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, thank you; it will seem like old times to 
be in school with you;’’ and then dropping her 


eyes, her voice choked with emotion, she added, 
“I am so alone now; I dread to go among 
strangers.”’ 

James Hovey, though a high-minded Christian 
gentleman, was nevertheless but a man, and though 
far from being in love with Grace, his heart was 
full of, sympathy for the orphan girl at his side. 


He appreciated, too, her desire to be associated 
with him, and so he uttered words of warm sym- 
pathy, and returned her compliment by adding, 
‘*And I shall be glad to have for assistant my 
bright pupil of old.’’ How could he guess the 
thrill of joy that filled the heart of the scheming, 
loving girl at his side? 

‘¢Then I must hasten home,” she said, as she 
wiped her tears away, and gave him a grateful 
smile. ‘If you will let me know the decision of 
the committee, and if I may come out for exami- 
nation, I will say good-by, as the cars start soon, 
you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied, as he escorted her to the 
station, and saw her seated in the cars, ‘‘I will 
write you at once.’’ She gave him her address, 
and an invitation to call at her aunt’s, and as the 
bell rung for starting, he bade her good-by. She, 
in a flutter of delight to think over his manifest 
pleasure at meeting her, his kindness in trying to 
secure her a place in his school ; and he feeling a 
happiness in meeting an old pupil and friend and 
being able to assist her in her search for a situa- 
tion. As for love, that was very far from his 
thoughts; but an old adage says, ‘‘ hearts are 
caught in the rebound,’’ and with all her arts and 
personal attractions brought to bear upon him in 

















his despondency, the proverb will be likely to 
prove true. 

He informed the committee the next day that 
an old pupil of his at P—, who had graduated 
with honor, being left an orphan, desired the 
situation ; would they allow her an examination ? 

Yes, they would as a favor to him, though it 
had been expected one of the candidates in wait- 
ing would have it of course. 

So he wrote her to be at his school-house on the 
next Saturday afternoon at two o’clock for exami- 
nation. 

She was there promptly, and was so happy as to 
obtain the place. How far her mourning garb, 
her pale, young beauty, her fascinations of man- 
ner won over the hearts of that rough Western 
committee, is not for me to say. Scholarship 
does not always tell in these examinations, I be- 
lieve. 

And now that it was decided, and she remained 
alive after the black looks of the three unsuccess- 
ful aspirants as they passed her on their departure 
from the school-room, James said to her: 

‘You will step over to this restaurant opposite, 
will you not, and have refreshment? for you look 
quite wearied out.”’ 

With a bright smile she accepted; and after 
partaking of coffee and cake, he escorted her to 
the cars once more, this time, to her joy, taking a 
seat beside her, saying, ‘‘I believe it will do me 
good to get a sight of the country, if you will 
allow me to accompany you home.’’ 

‘Certainly ; aunt I know will be delighted to 
welcome you; and you will stop to tea, will you 
not ?’’ 

‘‘ Thank you,”’ he replied ; and chatting of old 
times, they arrived at the station of B—. 

It was a pleasant exchange for James from his 
boarding-house, with its stereotyped dishes, to 
this airy cottage, all neatness and coolness. The 
vine-wreathed piazza, the well-ordered table, with 
its delicacies, fruits and flowers; and then the 
sweet deference of Grace to her old teacher! 
Never obtrusive, careful not to show him at once 
all her preference, yet always thoughtful for his 
comfort and happiness, was it strange the cloud 
lifted from his brow; that the other and far 
sweeter Grace of the past became less the subject 
of his:thoughts ? 

As he rode home thinking over his invitation to 
spend, as often as he wished, his Sabbaths with 
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them, he certainly was not sorry he had met 
Grace once more. 

If he had lost the loved one, was there not here 
another who might in time become a solace at 
least to his empty heart? He forgot for the time 
all the faults that had led to a former decision. 

At any rate, a fortnight from that Saturday he 
accompanied Grace—who had assumed her school 
duties on the Monday morning after his visit— 
home to spend the Sabbath. 

How delightful they were. Walking through 
the green lanes with this beautiful girl at his 
side, and in church singing from the same 
book. The quiet tea, and after, the favorite 
hymns together, Grace, who was a fine player, 
accompanying them on the piano. 

He wondered if he could not love this Grace. 
Certainly she was far more brilliant and intellec- 
tual than the other; but here there suddenly 
came to him the soft beautiful eyes, the winsome, 
appealing manner of the lost one, and his voice 
ceased so suddenly that Grace looked up, and he 
stammeringly said : 

‘«T believe I am not in tune to-night.”’ 

How this girl wondered over the cause of his 
agitation ; how she watched him the remainder of 
the evening, while he still pondered the question 
could he love again ! 

This girl won golden opinions from all visitors 
at the school; his male friends had told him 
they envied him her friendship; he thought, 
though she is so shy and unresponsive to all 
other men, how she seems to cling to me and 
defer to all my opinions! But then he thought, 
too, of a certain secretiveness of manner, a kind 
of guiltiness, that he had particularly observed 
when their conversation had turned on the old 
times and acquaintance of P—. 

Once when he had asked her had she become 
‘at all acquainted with the new school-teacher 
bearing her name before leaving, she had flashed 
on him such a wild, startled look of inquiry as to 
cause him surprise; and the tremor of her voice as 
she replied, ‘‘ Not at all,’’ had cost him a good 
deal of thought. 

He was singularly open and truthful, and could 
never bring himself to associate with persons who 
dealt in secrets, or worked in the dark. It had 
been the discovery of this trait in her as a pupil 
that had effectually kept him from losing his heart. 

But had he not been unjust? She had early 


been left motherless, and perhaps had grown un- 
communicative from having no one to truly sym- 
pathize with her. Poor girl! he thought, she 
shall be judged charitably at least by me, to 
whom she has brought so much brightness and 
pleasure. 

These thoughts passed through James’s mind as 
they sat side by side on the sofa one Sabbath 
evening about six months after his removal to the 
West. The clock struck nine, ten, ere he could 
summon resolution to tear himself from the fascina- 
tions of her conversation, her bewildering smiles. 
I do believe she loves me, he thought; and he was 
almost tempted to ask the question, and declare 
how much he had become interested in her, but 
something seemed telling him to wait. But as he 
rose early Monday morning, after an unusually 
tender smile from her and returned pressure of his 
hand at parting, he resolved another Sabbath 
night should settle the question; for he would 
not trifle with any one’s affections. 

Another Sunday night, ah! what can happen 
before then ? 

On entering his boarding-house that Monday 
morning, who should he meet but an old friend 
of his who was in business at P—, and going 
westward on a visit to friends, had stopped over 
a train to see him. 

James took him to his room for a few moments, 
as his school would soon claim him, and together 
they ran over the news of P—. 

“Oh, by the way,”’ said his friend Hoyt, ‘‘ you 
recollect that pretty new school-mistress who had 
been there about a month, and who Williams said 
he thought at one time you had a fancy for; she’s 
to be married soon to Doctor Day, the new doc- 
tor, you know, that bought old Bradly’s house, 
and rushed right into practice, and of course has 
all the old M.D.’s down on him. He’s a bachelor 
of thirty or thereabouts, and though they say he 
had hard work to get her, that some younger chap 
had got into her heart before, yet he was so kind 
to the little thing in a sickness she had soon after 
you left, that at last she consented, and he’s hav- 
ing the old place all made over, with bay window 
and what not for the bride.’’ 

With a blanched face James had listened while 
his companion rattled on, until now never suspect- 
ing how deep had been his affection for this girl, 
or how she was enshrined ip his heart until know- 





ing she was to become another's. 
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Not getting a reply, Hoyt looked up and asked: | as he returned home, to offer himself the next 


‘* Sick, Jim? yeu look like a ghost.’’ 


‘*No,’”’ he said, recovering himself with an | 
effort; ‘* but really, Hoyt, it wants ten minutes | 


to nine, and you must come along with me to 
school. You will stop to dinner ?’’ 

‘*No, no; impossible. My train leaves at nine; 
so good-by and come and see us. I say us, for 
you'll find Annie and I at housekeeping then.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Fred, you’ve won her then ?”’ 

“Yes; and, old boy, I may as well tell you I was 
a little jealous of you while she was in school.” 

“Me? 


wooing a fire-fly as that dancing sprite !’’ 


‘¢Ha! ha! she can dance still, I tell you; but | 


be sure and come. Good-by!”’ 

‘*Good-by ;’’ and the friends separated at the 
hotel door, and Hoyt was soon after on his way 
westward. But he left behind what made the 
heart of James like lead in his bosom. 

He became conscious soon after entering the 
school-room that the eyes of Grace were studying 
his face; and trying to assume a cheerfulness he 
was far from feeling, he thought ‘*I must at recess 
tell her the news of P—.’’ 

Accordingly, when all the scholars had left the 
building, he crossed to her desk and informed her 
of Hoyt’s call, and the news he had brought. 
She saw how he forced himself to keep a steady 
tone when speaking of the other Grace, and she 
no longer wondered at the cloud on his brow 
when he entered the school-room. 

And could he fail to see the exultant eyes, the 
whole change of manner in her as he spoke of the 
approaching marriage of the school-teacher at 
P—? 

‘« You were not acquainted with either of these 
persons, I believe ?’’ he asked, as a solution of the 
change in her manner. 

With one swift search of his face, she replied : 

“With her, no; but Doctor Day, you will 
recollect, bought my father’s house, and I saw 
him a few times.”’ 

**Oh, yes, of course ; but you blushed so when 
I mentioned his name I did not know but he was 
an old lover of yours.”’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ she answered. 

The bell rung to recall the children, and no 
more was said. As usual he walked with her to 


Sabbath evening. 
And was the other Grace to marry Doctor Day? 
James Hovey’s sudden departure without a word 
| of explanation, after his words and manner of the 


| previous evening, fell like a thunderbolt on-the 


heart of Grace B. Bradly. 

| She hoped and waited a month or more that a 
| letter might explain it, but at last sadly and in- 
| dignantly came to believe he was only amusing 
| himself in his attentions, and calling pride to her 
| aid resolved to put his image from her heart. 


Why, I should as soon thought of | Poor little Grace! she bravely kept up, went to 


| her school, performed her duties faithfully, if 
hopelessly, and came home to her boarding-house 
to shut herself in her room, throw her weary body 
upon her bed, and weep out her disappointment. 
This went on for a week. Then one Sabbath 
morning she failed to appear at the breakfast- 
table. Mrs. Grant, her kind landlady, on going 
to her room, found her too ill to rise. A slow 
fever set in, with loss of appetite and sleeplessness, 
and on Tuesday she was so much worse as to 
demand that a doctor should be called. 

Doctor Day’s office was on the next street, and 
he was summoned. He pronounced it a low 
nervous fever, that must have its course. Rest, 
quiet, he insisted upon, and leaving a prescription 
said he would call on the morrow. 

‘* But, doctor, I must go to my school in a day 
or two; can’t 1?’’ she asked. 

‘*No indeed; if you are there in three weeks it 
will be at your peril. You have exhausted a never - 
too strong vitality, and must now recuperate.”’ 

The tears sprang to the eyes of the fatherless 
girl, who had taken this situation of teacher to 
assist in the education of a younger brother, who 
with herself were the only children of their wid- 
owed mother, residing in a small town fifty miles 
| distant. 

‘There, there, don’t be disheartened,”’ said 
Doctor Day, with a most kindly smile—people 
| said his smile did as much good as his medicines— 
‘your school will not run away. Forget all about 
it for the present, and we will see how you are 
to-morrow.”’ 
After his departure she had a good cry, which 
| perhaps went as far in restoring the over-tasked 
| nerves as the doctor’s prescription, which threw 








the cars, saw her off with perhaps a warmer pres- | her into a deep sleep, in which she forgot the 
sure of the hand than ever before, and he decided, | vexing questions of how she should make up the 
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loss of so much of her salary, and pay a doctor’s 
bill, too. 

The Saturday before her illness she had over- 
heard a pupil telling another that their old 
teacher, Mr. Hovey, was said to be engaged to 
Mr. Bradly’s daughter, who had gone West, and 
was an assistant in his school. 

This was the blow that had sent Grace to a 
sick bed. 

But hers was too pure and noble a nature to 
allow a-man’s faithlessness to overcome her sense 
of what she knew to be her duties to others. 
Slowly she convalesced, and at last was able to 
sit up. One of her pupils to whom she was 
much attached insisted on devoting herself to her 
through her sickness, and good Mrs. Grant racked 
her invention in getting up delicacies for the fas- 
* tidious appetite. 

In three weeks from her attack, one Saturday 
morning, Grace, dressed in a soft gray suit, her 
bright hair, innocent of all frizzes, rippling away 
from her broad, low brow, and knotted loosely 
beneath her shade hat, from which floated a blue 
scarf about her white throat, a bit of white lilac 
caught in the blue ribbon at her breast, made, 
coming down the steps of her boarding-house, a 
very pretty picture—at least so thought Doctor 
Day, who just then stopped his horse at the gate 
and asked : 

‘*Will you take a ride? I shan’t allow you to 
walk far yet.’’ 

Poor doctor! he had in these weeks of his visits 
on the lovely patient succumbed at last to the 
wicked little god. Hitherto he had passed un- 
scathed through the ordeal of fascinations brought 
to bear upon him, as a wealthy bachelor, from the 
marriageable ladies, old and young, of P—. 

Devoted to his widowed mother, who presided 
at his home, he had never, since his seventeenth 
year, when he supposed himself in love with a 
schoolmate, who jilted him for another, cared 
much for ladies’ society. 

But this brave little Grace, only eighteen, leav- 
ing home, and taking upon her the wearing duties 
of teacher in a public school, that her brother 
might be educated—this he had learned from Mrs, 
Grant—seemed such a self-sacrificing little thing, 
and was withal so refined, gentle, and thoroughly 
winsome, that as he saw her day after day he had 
begun to wonder if he could not love such a 
flower, could it be won to wear in his bosom. 





Nearly twice her age, was it possible she would 
think of him? Dear child, if she would, how 
much he could do for her and her loved ones. 
Here was his nicely-appointed } ~~... early as 
he loved his mother, there were times when the 
vision of this fair girl, sitting by her side in the 
beautiful rooms, no longer obliged to labor in 
tasks too hard for her, came over him. And then 
that boy, he would make a doctor of him, if he 
wished ; he needed a, boy right away in his office, 
and the mother, she should come too, and the two 
old ladies should live over their youth in their 
children, Most persons who have arrived at adult 


‘age will smile doubtless at this idea of generous 


Doctor Day, of bringing two families under one 
roof. The thing don’t always work well, at least. 

He had thought this all out on his ride that 
morning, and as he seated her beside him had 
fully made up his mind to speak. 

As he took the lines, he remarked : 

‘*So now my little patient, I suppose, will be 
starting for school again soon ?”’ 

‘*T want to begin on Monday, if you think I 
may ; and, doctor, if you will make out my bill I 
will settle it at the end of the month, if you will 
wait until then,”’ 

‘* Now, don’t you go to talking of bills when all 
these spring glories are before you, young lady,’’ 
he said. 

‘* But really sir’’— 

‘* No more,”’ he said, quickly; and smiling he 
pointed out the beauties of the river that then 
burst upon their view winding along through 
green banks. 

A pleasant drive through the suburbs in the 
exhilarating air, wakened up to new life the droop- 
ing girl, whose childish exclamations of delight 
brought smiles to his face, when at last they 
turned toward home, and he abruptly asked : 

‘‘ Your father is dead, I believe ?”’ 

** Yes; he died when I was five years old.” 

‘¢ And do you always intend to teach school ?”’ 

‘*T suppose so; that is if I can always get one 
to teach.’’ 

‘*No danger of that; but most young ladies of 
your age, and I may add your attractions, decide 
to marry; don’t they, generally ?”’ 

‘**T suppose some do.’’ 

** Now, don’t you think you had better, too? 
You will hardly be able, I fear, to stand the wear 
and tear of our public schools.’’ 
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‘¢Oh, I hope I shall,’’ was almost breathlessly 
answered ; ‘‘ for’ — 

She paused abruptly. 

‘¢ For what ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘My mother’s and Willie’s sake ; they depend 
so much upon me, and would feel so badly were 
they to mistrust I was at all unfit for my duties.” 

‘¢ Now, my child, I have a nice home, an ample 
fortune left me by my good father, and I want to 
share them with just such a little dear, unselfish 
child as you are. I’m almost twice your age; you 
could find many younger and more attractive men 
to love you than me; but none who would take 
better care of you and yours. Could you love me 
a little—enough to become mistress of that home 
as my wife ?’’ 

As he began, the astonished eyes of Grace were 
lifted to his face for a moment, then as he went 
on, began to fill with tears, the little hands clasped 
nervously together, and as he paused for a reply, 
her tongue refused to utter a word. 

At last he asked : 

‘¢TIs there any other one who claims this little 
girl, any other she loves ?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she at last said, lifting her clear eyes to 
his face, ‘no one has any c/aim upon me; but 
there is one I fear I love, even now.’’ 

*‘Ah!’’ and a shadow fell upon the face of 
Doctor Day. 

*€ You have been so kind, have so honored me 
with this offer of yourself and home, that I must 
tell you all. There was one, I don’t know he 
loved me, but his eyes said so, and all his actions 
expressed it; but he is to marry another, I sup- 
pose now soon, and I must forget him,’’ and here, 
though she struggled bravely to keep calm, her 
head went down into her hands, and her form 
shook with suppressed sobs. 

‘“‘This will never do; never,’’ he said, trying 
to take her hands. ‘‘ As your physician, I must 
tell you you will bring on a relapse ; and think of 
the school,’’ he adroitly said, knowing this would 
soonest bring her to calmness. At last she dried 
her tears, and he said, ‘‘I feared that something 
preyed upon your mind; that your illness was the 
result of mental distress as well as physical weak- 
ness. Now, think no more of a dastard who could 
cause such a heart as yours a grief;-you will out- 
grow this sorrow, I think, as I did a similar one 
in my youth. And you will think of what I have 
said to you, little Grace ?’’ and his voice fell to 
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tenderness, and he longed to take the grieving 
girl in his arms and comfort her as a child should 
be; but, as a wise physician, he allowed the storm 
of tears to relieve the burdened heart. 

At last she wiped them away, and said, with a 
grateful smile, a little sad, but tender still: 

‘* Yes, I will think of your proposal. You are 
most kind; I am very grateful, do believe ;’’ and 
as they had now gained the street she boarded on, 
with a ‘* thank you, dear child,’ he handed her 
out; and with a command to Mrs. Grant not to 
allow her to take her school on Monday, he drove 
home. 

After dinner he told his mother all about it. 
Ridiculous as it may seem to this advanced age, 
this mother and son had few secrets from each 
other, and this had kept this noble fellow pure 
through his youth and college days. He had 
brought all his griefs to her, believed her his 
best friend; and though the rakes at college 
named him “spoony,’’ he cared little for their 
contempt so his mother approved him. 

Now, as with his enthusiastic manner, he un- 
folded his matrimonial plans, he felt greatly re- 
lieved that her first words were these : 

‘Poor little thing; so delicate, and alone in 
the city!’’ 

‘*But she’s not going to be alone a month 
longer, mother, if I can prevail on her to marry 
me.”’ 

‘*Why, Alfred,’’ and the astonished eyes were 
lifted through her glasses, ‘‘ you quite take away 
my breath. Think of the preparations for a bride 
we shall have to make.”’ 

‘Nonsense, mother; here we are all right and 
settled, this side the house, at least.’’ 

‘* But the child herself; think how much she 
will have todo. And of course her mother will 
wish her to come home at once, if she consents to 
the wedding.”’ 

**Don’t you fear, mother; I’m going to try 
and settle all that without that child having to go 
through, in her weak state, with all that nonsense 
of bridal trousseau, etc.’’ 

‘* But, Alfred’’— 

‘*Not another objection, mother, if you please ; 
just take to your sofa and nap, and I’ll to my 
office for mine, for last night’s watching has done 
me over.”’ 

But before Doctor Day dropped off in that 
nap he thought over a little sadly that other lover 
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of Grace’s, and decided he was glad he was not a 
patient of his, else he might be obliged to keep 
putting up the petition, ‘‘lead us not into temp- 
tation.”’ 

And Grace, poor Grace! she had thought over 
that question of the doctor’s, had with a few 
pitying tears laid away that first love, and half 
resolved to reward the kindness and delicate at- 
tentions of Doctor Day by becoming his wife. 
Not to escape care and labor; no, brave little 
Grace did not shrink from these, and would have 
scorned herself could she have married from mere 
mercenary motives. There was something in the 
frank, fatherly manner of the doctor that greatly 
won upon the fatherless girl, and ina letter she 
posted to her mother the morning after the ride, 
telling her all, not withholding even the other 
love, and that she thought she had buried it deep 
away, she closed with these words: ‘*I do believe 
I could love him enough to become his wife from 
gratitude alone.”’ 

Her mother’s reply had been favorable to the 
doctor, but closed with the strong desire to see 
him or his picture before she gave a final answer. 

This request of her mother’s Grace confided to 


him on their next drive, which took place the day 
after the conversation with his mother. 

** Quite a natural desire, I’m sure, and I’vea 
picture here in my pocket at this moment,’’ and 
he handed one no man need be ashamed to own 


as his likeness. ‘And now, Gracie,’’ he said, 
**T would just like to take you right home to your 
mother and ask consent before what I’m going to 
say; but all these patients of mine—don’t you 
suppose they’d protest against their doctor leav- 
ing them a day or two? Have you settled that 
question yet? I am a very impatient man, I 
assure you.” 

‘*T would like mother to see your picture first, 
I think.”’ 

‘* Right, I had forgotten; please hold the lines 
a moment,’’ and he stopped at an express office, 
was out, had the picture enclosed and sent with a 
laconic letter, in these words: 

‘* Please be favorable. 

‘¢ ALFRED Day, M.D.”’ 

Was out again, took the reins, told her of his 
letter, and added: 

‘* Now, as soon as I get a reply to that letter, 
I shall expect one to my question. Will you 
promise ?”’ 





‘*Yes,’’ she whispered, and after a pleasant 
drive of an hour he set her down at Mrs. Grant’s. 

Two days from this he overtook her returning 
from her school, where she had again assumed 
her place, and after seating her in the carriage 
handed her a letter he had just taken from the 
office, containing these words: 

‘*Doctor Dav—Dear Sir: I can but trust my 
dearest earthly treasure in the keeping of a man 
who carries this face. M. BraDty.”’ 

‘*And now for the reply to my question, little 
one,’’ and he gently drew her to his side. 

A moment of silence, the doctor took one of 
the trembling hands, saying, ‘‘ Your promise, you 
recollect.’’ 

Then Grace lifted her clear, truthful eyes to 
his face, saying: 

**If you will take such a poor little love as I 
can offer, in return for your generous one; if you 
will believe that other one is being buried every 
day out of sight, and that in time I shall reward 
your kindness with a truer, nobler one, why’’— 
and the other hand stole into his, the face was 
hidden on his breast, and the doctor, dropping 
the lines, allowed old Bill to take his own gait up 
the long hill, as he clasped her close, whispering : 

** All I ask, my dear little conscientious dar 
ling; I am content to wait for the rest. And 
now,’’ he added, as they gained the top of the 
hill, and Grace raised her head and adjusted her 
hat, that somehow had got considerably crushed, 
‘*1’m going to drive right to my home and intro- 
duce you to my mother.”’ 

After a little pretty protesting about her school 
dress and hat she gave a blushing assent, and 
they were soon at the door, and Grace introduced 
to motherly Mrs. Day, who from her portly dig- 
nity beamed on the shrinking little thing as a 
great friendly swan might upon a cygnet. 

After chatting a while, the doctor said: 

‘* Now, mother, I’m going to get a few ideas 
about the bay window we’re having thrown out, 
from this young lady, if she will give them; we 
will be back soon,’’ and he drew her away to the 
other side of the house, where the workmen had 
nearly got an opening made, and just as they 
came in sight the boards fell, the plastering and 
debris were battered down, and after the cloud of 
dust raised had settled they advanced to the spot, 
which was just under the window of a large bed- 
room that had belonged to the other Grace. 
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Taking a plan of the window from his pocket he 
unfolded it before her, stooping as he did so to 
describe its dimensions on the ground, and as she 
dropped her eyes they fell upon a letter at her 
feet ; she picked it up, saying: 

‘* Here’s a letter; I wonder who it belongs to,”’ 
and turning it over she read her own name in 
James Hovey’s handwriting. 

She turned so pale that the doctor came to her 
side, glanced at the address, and said: 





‘Your own; are you going to faint? Take 
this seat,’’ placing a garden chair at a little dis- 
tance. ‘Do you recognize the hand ?”’ he said, 
as she sank trembling into it. 

‘Yes, it is his; leave me, please, a moment,”’ 
and he walked away to his w rkmen, while she 
tore open the letter and read the words James 
had written, offering heart and hand just eight 
months ago. 








THE WOES OF THE INARTISTIC. 


By Leicu S. Norrn. 


My sister Bab is a genius; I record the fact | been sketching, just as the seaty , was at its height, 


with a sigh, but without any mental reservation. 


It has been at times the pleasure, more frequently | 
We were little girls, living | 


the pain, of my life. 


and grandma beginning to be worried and a 
little cross. That summer, to Barbara’s intense 
regret and to my grandmother’s and my relief, 


with our grandmother since the death of our | came to an end, and the artist departed. But he 
parents, when the idea first dawned upon my | left behind him a little sting in the shape of a box 


mind, and youthful and inexperienced as I was, | 


it sent a chill of foreboding to my heart. Who 
else but a genius could model her mud pies into 
such varied shapes and designs? Who could 
draw such figures on the sand, or chalk such 
sketches on the barn-door or the side of the 


house? Even at the table the subject was still | 
pursued, and she cut her bread into figures, and | 
sketched on the butter-pot, at least when grand- | 


ma’s back was turned. 
This was the day of pencils; but when the 


An artist strayed into our neighborhood, and in 


her fate was sealed from that hour. The very sight 
of his appliances for work seemed to fascinate her ; 


and to be near him and watch his labors was her | 


perfect delight. 
‘*Where’s Barbara?’’ my grandmother would 


the-way corner with a book. ‘‘I don’t know, 
ma’am ;’’ and then a search would be instituted, 
and the run-away would be found in some adja- 
cent meadow under Mr. Knight’s large shade 
umbrella, which he used when painting; or she 
would come running in flushed and heated, from 
some more remote point at which Mr. Knight had 
VoL. XIV.—z20 


of colors, which became Barbara’s most cherished 
treasure. She rose at dawn to use them, and could 
be discovered in the shades of evening still bend- 
ing over and trying to continue her work. ‘‘The 
child will put out her eyes,’’ my grandmother re- 
marked, testily; and I began to fear so too. But 
Barbara worked serenely on, unmindful of and 
imperious to all opposition expressed or under- 
stood. My grandmother was in despair; but it 


| would have broken the child’s heart to deprive 
| her of her treasure ; so she unwillingly submitted. 
crayons came and the paints, my cup was full. | 


Years passed on, and alone and unaided Bar- 


| bara had made real progress; she had converted 
one of her daily rambles Barbara crossed his path; | 


a little corner of the garret into a studio, and as 
my grandmother had. laid an embargo on the 
paints being transported through the house, we 
were free from any damage therefrom, Barbara’s 


| face, fingers, and dress alone testifying .to their 
| unornamental powers. 
say to me, finding me curled up in some out-of- | 


But those quiet days and 
the home labors came to an end; the dear old 
grandmother that had watched over our child- 


hood was taken away from us, and Barbara and 


I stood alone. 
I can study,”’ 


‘*We must go to the city where 
she said, with unusual decision ; 


| and I, whose heart ached so sadly, and who had 


no engrossing pursuit like my sister, yielded. It 


| mattered little to me where I went, so that we 
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were together, and the old home was full of 
melancholy recoll«ction ; yet I dreaded, too, this 
plunge into a new and strange life, and had not 
her serene conviction that all would be well with 
us. It was a good deal of an undertaking for two 
young girls with scarcely an acquaintance in that 
great Babel, and whose common purse was none 
of the largest ; but ‘‘ where there is a will there is 
a way’’ they say, and the old adage proved true 
with us. We were going to set up ‘‘ light house- 
keeping,’’ and the search for rooms that were in 
a proper situation and came within our limited 
means was a long one; but we found something 
at last that we thought might answer, Barbara was 
entered asa pupil at the academy, and we were 
fairly launched on our venture. 

We slept that first night in a perfect chaos of 
trunks, furniture, etc., cooked breakfast as we 
could over a candle, and then Barbara kissed me 
and went smiling away, leaving me to wrestle 
with the problem of our domestic life. I hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry ; but felt profoundly 
thankful, as I heard her receding footsteps, that 
I too was not a genius. Pretty Barbara! How 
winsome she looked with that halo of golden hair 
which she was always hopelessly trying to smooth 
down; but which would ripple and riot all over 
her head. ‘That creamy, rose-tinted skin, with 
the sea-shell pink in her cheeks, the full, rosy lips, 
and the large hazel eyes, which somehow surprised 
you always that they were not blue, set off as it all 
was by her plain little black bonnet and dress. If 
she was a genius she was a beauty, too, I thought, 
half proudly and yet half fearful of the conse- 
quences of both. 

But I must rouse myself and go to work. The 
little room with the north light must be used for 
a studio when it was needed for that purpose ; 
but it must also serve for a depository for trunks 
and various other things that were not daily in 
demand. The large room in the centre must be 
parlor, dining-room and bed-room, and the little 
dark cupboard beyond, which was only lighted 
from the open door, must contain the cooking 
stove and serve as akitchen. I could not have 
that department always before my eyes, and wanted 
some place that I could shut it away, It was use- 
less to consult Barbara in the arrangements; ‘I 
don’t care; just as you please, Nell,’’ was her 
usual answer. She came back for the little lunch 
I had prepared, noted with pleasure the greater 





capacity which the room afforded for locomotion 
since I had moved some of the trunks and other 
obstructions, and went back to the academy for 
the afternoon class. 

She was to do the studying now and the money- 
making in the future, and I was to take charge of 
the domestic affairs; so we divided the labors. 
Barbara put me in mind of the ‘lilies of the 
field’’ sometimes, she took so little thought for 
anything. I looked out over the roofs (we were 
high up in the world) tired, but tolerably well 
satisfied with the result when my day’s work was 
done. But it was many days before I felt settled 
in our new home; before I had curtained off our 
bed in the corner, hung up the pictures, and made 
our living room as dainty and pretty as I could, 
and there were constantly new touches to be 
added, and new improvements to be made, Bar- 
bara-saw and appreciated and occasionally in the 
evening lent a helping hand. That was the use- 
ful side of her; but these were melancholy days 


for me when her belongings were scattered more 


than usually far and wide, when ‘‘ dear Nell’’ felt 
obliged to sew up various rents and tears lest they 
should never be repaired, and when the last tube 
of paint, or the bottle of oil distributed its unwel- 
come contents over the table-cover, or her dress, 
or any other place that it was not wanted, and 
necessitated a frightful amount of work to restore 
things to their normal condition, Barbara was 
very sweet, very penitent, and very willing to try 
and repair damages; but after she had burnt the 
front of her dress with a hot iron trying to take 
out a stain, I preferred endeavoring to repair 
things myself. 

So, gradually, we became domesticated ; our few 
acquaintances in the city found us out, and the 
new life began to seem like an old story. Bar- 
bara worked ceaselessly, and I fancied sometimes, 
with a troubled feeling, that her cheeks were 
losing a little of their roundness, and that some 
shade of the old color was wanting ; but she was 
eager and interested, and would not listen to any 
word of remonstrance, disclaiming the idea that 
anything she was doing could or would hurt her. 
Neither did the days pass idly for me; besides the 
necessary work a thousand little things that had 
to be done and yet were not calculated for before- 
hand seemed to take up my time, and left me 
little leisure for the reading which was my chief 
delight. 
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One day we had a visitor from the country, an 
old man who had been half a friend, half a de- 
pendent, of my grandmother’s. 

‘*T thought I’d come down and see how you 
were getting along,’’ he said, and we could not 
but be glad to see him. He caught Barbara on 
one of her little “home-runs,”’ as she called them, 
and with a sigh she concluded that she would 
have to relinquish going back to the academy, for 
he had made quite an effort to come and see us. 
So we sat and talked together of the old times till 
it suddenly dawned upon me that we had had no 
lunch or dinner, and that doubtless our old friend 
expected to be asked to share that repast with us. 
Here was rather a serious difficulty; we had never 
had a guest before; I did not relish the idea of 
doing my cooking and going through the usual 
routine of work before him. On the other hand, 
if I shut myself up in my little cupboard kitchen I 
was in total darkness, and to leave the door open 
as I usually did was simply to invite inspection. 
I was totally unprovided with candles or lamps, 
as I obtained my light by night from the large 
room, where we had gas. What was I to do? 
To don my bonnet and go out to purchase a 
candle seemed to me like suggesting to him to 
leave, and I called myself all sorts of hard names 
for being caught thus unprovided. So I left him 
with Barbara, shut myself in, and by the joint 
aid of a sort of flambeau, composed sometimes of 
paper and sometimes of a splinter of wood, and 
the firelight, managed to make the necessary pre- 
parations. I gave myself a fine color, and do not 
know that I should ever dare to undertake the 
like again, as it was an enterprise fraught with 
peril. But I did not set myself or anything else 
on fire, and I experienced the sensation of satis- 
faction which comes after one has conquered 
difficulties, as we at last sat down to our meal. 
The next day I bought a tin candlestick and some 
candles. 

One day Barbara came rushing up the stairs 
with more than her usual impetuosity. I could 
detect a meaning in her footsteps even before she 
reached me, and gasped out, ‘‘ Oh, Nell!’’ unable 
to proceed further. 

‘*Bab, you must not run up stairs so; don’t 
you know its very bad for you,’’ I began, but my 
lecture was ruthlessly interrupted. 

‘Nell, there is a prize offered at the academy 
for an original picture, and I am going to try for 





it, and—and you had better make up your mind 
to stand asa model. I don’t know what my pic- 
ture will be yet, but I shall be likely to want you 
to stand, at any rate.’’ 

**T’ll do what I can,’’ I said, with assumed 
cheerfulness, but my heart sank a little. I had 
tried being her model before, and it had palled 
upon me frightfully. ‘‘ Barbara, dear, you must 
not set your heart on this thing too much; you 
know you might be disappointed, and some one 
else get it.’’ 

*“Yes, yes, I know,’’ she said, half impatiently, 
**but I will try; and at least it will not be lost 
time even if I do not win the prize. Hunt up 
Tennyson, the ‘‘Idyls of the King,’’ for me; I 
shall want to look over them this evening. I 
think I shall take my picture from that,’’ and 
wijh a few more words on the subject she went 
back to her class. So her evening was spent in 
searching through various volumes of poetry, and 
she selected the scene in Elaine where Launcelot 
pins her favor in his helmet. After that all her 
spare time at home was devoted to making sketches 
for her intended picture, during which I was re- 
morselessly ordered away at intervals from my 
occupation, whatever it might be, and required to 
pose for Elaine, Launcelot, and even for the horse 
which she had decided to introduce in her picture. 

‘* But, Bab,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘I don’t see how 
you can manage the horse; you certainly cannot 
use me throughout, and where can you get one?”’ 

‘‘ You will see,’’ was her serene and confident 
reply. 

One afternoon I[ heard her coming up the stairs, 
but there were other footsteps accompanying hers, 
and I laid down my book to listen. In a moment 
more what was my dismay when a tall young man 
was ushered into the room. ‘‘ Mr. Ruthven, my 
sister.” He was rather good-looking, I noted, 
but he seemed as little prepared for encountering 
me as I had been to meet him. ‘ Barbara!’’ I 
said, in a slightly reproachful tone. 

‘‘He is good enough to be my model for 
Launcelot,’’ she said, by way of explanation, as 
she went forward to the room she called the studio, 
motioning him to follow. I stood at the door 
and watched them for a few minutes, wondering 
whether my duties as duenna required that I 
should take up my station in the room; but it was 
small and crowded, and there really seemed no 
place for me. She said very little, and he almost 
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nothing, but he evidently posed to her satisfac- 
tion, and she went to work. 

‘* Barbara, where did you pick him up, and 
who is he?’’ I said, when he at last departed. 


“I don’t think it was exactly the thing for you | 


to bring him here, especially without telling me.”’ 


‘¢He is a friend of one of the students, and | 


loves art, though he does not paint himself, and 
his face suited the character. Don’t you think it 
does? So I asked him to come, and he came,”’ 
she replied, unconcernedly. I gave a groan, and 
picked up my discarded volume. What was to 
be done with this sister of mine? 

Day after day passed by, and day after day the 
faithful lover of art took his stand as model. I 
was a little skeptical. Did he really love art so 
much, or did he admire Barbara? My sister 
scouted the faintest suggestion of the latter idea; 
and, truth to tell, I rather kept my cogitations on 
the subject to myself. But I had little to build 
my surmises upon; she always spoke of him in 
professional terms, and he, it seemed to me, spoke 
not at all. I was certain he had never addressed 
five consecutive words to me, and though occa- 
sionally, when I was in the other room, I heard 
a faint murmur of voices, when I was actually 
present he was almost, if not absolutely sileat. I 
wondered if she thought he was entertaining; but 
did not venture to ask. ‘The next advance was 
when they went off into the country to take 
sketches of and study horses. Whether he caught 
them and persuaded them to remain quiet, or 
whether she, so to speak, took ‘*them on the 
fly,’’ I never knew, for I did not join these expe- 
ditions. Sometimes I stood for the Elaine, some- 
times a hired model was introduced. When I 
stood I generally retired decorated in some part 
of my raiment with a touch of paint from the tip 
of one of Barbara’s brushes, which she would 
occasionally use thoughtlessly, to indicate a posi- 
tion she wished me to take. Meanwhile the pic- 
ture grew apace, and I felt sure that it was not 
mere sisterly vanity which told me it was a beau- 
tiful piece of work, both in design and execution. 
The girl’s face was very fair, and her figure very 
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graceful as she stood out against the shadowy | 
background. Launcelot seemed indeed the noble | 
knight, and the horse, even as he stood quietly | 
beside his master, was full of spirit. There was | 
just a suggestion of the models that had stood for 
Barbara, but she ad idealized them wonderfully 


So at last the day came that it was actually 
finished and sent to the committee who were to 
decide upon the respective merits of the pictures 
submitted to them; then, as the time of waiting 
and suspense passed by, it seemed to me as if 
Barbara’s large, bright eyes grew larger, and her 
face thin and pale with anxiety. I was alone 
one afternoon, looking for her return from the 
academy—her return, perhaps, with the verdict, 
and I felt restless and excited, and could not fix 
my mind on the book in my hand. Presently I 


| heard fdotsteps, and Mr. Ruthven’s tall form filled 
| up the doorway. 


‘* Your sister told me the great question was 
probably to be decided to-day, so I thought I 
would come and learn the issue.” He spoke very 
quietly, but there was a look in his eyes that made 
me feel as if he too regarded it as a matter of 
some importance. Then he took a seat beside 
me and talked, actually talked, to me for nearly 
half an hour. I had not thought that he could 
talk so much or so well, and he spoke with so 
much appreciation of Barbara, of her talents, her 
beauty and her sweetness that my heart for the 
first time quite warmed toward him. Then the 
quick, impetuous footsteps sounded on the stair, 
and she came almost flying into the room. It 
needed no word to tell me that she had won the 
prize. Then a sudden pallor came over her face, 
and she would have fallen. But it was other 
arms than mine that caught her, and another 
voice that cried, ‘‘ My darling !’’ 

So she won the prize, and he won Barbara. If 
he loved art, I think he loved the artist more; but 
he was very proud of her talent, and laid no ob- 
stacles in her path. At first I yielded her up very 


| unwillingly; she had been all mine for so long it 


seemed to me that I could not readily agree to 
share her with another; but as I learned to know 
him and appreciate him, as I did in time, the 
sacrifice became easier. We all went to Europe 
when they were married, where she had an oppor- 
tunity both to study and see some of the finest 
paintings; an opportunity which she both enjoyed 
and profited by. Only one thing I observe, and 
it gives me a little wicked satisfaction sometimes, 
that my brother-in-law frequently has paint on his 
previously immaculate cuffs, and other portions of 
his garments also occasionally suffer ; but it never 
seems to disturb him, 
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I find the following from Dr. Draper, which 
goes far to redeem the memory of those old pre- 
cursors of science, the alchemists, from the con- 
tempt hitherto heaped upon them. I have always 
regarded with wonder, not unmixed with admira- 
tion, the patient toil, the courage and religious 
devotion of these men who endeavored to pene- 
trate the arcana of Nature, despite of the persecu- 
tions to. which they were exposed by an ignorant 
priesthood. ‘The Church from the earliest ages 
confounded the labors of the alchemists with a 
diabolic association with the powers of evil, hence 
arose a belief in sorcery and witchcraft, brought 
down from the Mosaic dispensation, and intensi- 
fied as the ecclesiastical power gained the ascend- 
ency, in all subsequent ages. 

Science took her keynote from alchemy, and 
it is well in her to help redeem the memory of 
those who made way for her. In our day scientific 
laborers are honored even at the expense of the 
more spiritual seekers after ideas of truth; but the 
time has been when the fires of the chemist were 
concealed with watchful vigilance, and the results 
and combinations hidden from sight at the risk of 
the life of the discoverer. Secluding themselves 
in high towers or deep caves, the old alchemist 
lived a life of danger, dread and persecution, and 
was in turn an object of dread and abhorrence to 
his ignorant contemporaries. 

It will be remembered that the great Kepler, in 
the stress of his own devotion to science, for seven 
long years was barely able to preserve his honored 
mother from the flames on a charge of witchcraft. 
A superior woman was regarded with suspicion by 
the weak and uninformed, and very likely to fall 
under the ban of the Church, which punished with 
torture, fire and sword, all who failed to submit 
to her dogmas. 

It is doubtful if Montaigne, whose essays were 
exposed to the expurgation of the Holy See, 
would have escaped severe punishment but for 
the fact that he had been secretary to that mon- 
ster in the shape of woman, Catharine de Medici, 
the devoted servant of Rome. . 

No one can fail to honor Dr. Draper for the 
candor of his admissions. Should the time arrive 
when metals will be transmuted into each other, 
and the dreams of alchemy become the facts of 
science, the greed for gold will cease to be the 


ignoble passion it seems even to us; for it will be |- 


not only base, but useless and foolish. But here 
is the extract : 


‘It has long been the custom of literary men, who are com- 
monly profoundly ignorant of anything like exact science, to 





hold up the maxims of alchemy to popular derision. But 
we have seen much more unlikely expectations realized, and 
unquestionably the present tendency of chemistry lends sup- 
port to its. views. Ofsixty elementary substances more than 
forty are metals, and many of them are so nearly alike that 
expert chemists are offen puzzled to tell the difference be- 
tween them, Does any man who has a proper appreciation 
of the universal simplicity of nature suppose that God has 
made so many elements that are indistinguishable? Is there 
anything laughable or unphilosophical in supposing that they 
are either modifications of one another, or perhaps all com- 
pounds of two or three more primitive forms? It requires 
some little degree of moral courage to present the facts as 
they actually are, and stem the derision of the conceited and 
ignorant; but the metals will one day be transmuted into 
one another, and the dreams of the alchemists all realized.” 


Patchogue, N. Y. E. O. S. 


I have often heard of a famous philosophical 
puzzle called the Sy//ogismus Crocodilus, but have 
never seen it stated. Could you kindly give it, 
you would probably oblige others beside 

New Haven, Conn. STUDENT. 


The ancient problem, the Sy//ogismus Crocodilus, is framed 
with wonderful ingenuity, the acuteness displayed in its con- 
struction being remarkable. It may be thus stated: An 
infant, while playing on the bank of a river, was seized by a 
crocodile. The mother, hearing its cries, rushed to its assist- 
ance, and by her tearful entreaties obtained a promise from 
the crocodile (who was obviously of the highest intelligence) 
that he would give it to her back if she would tell him truly 
what would happen to it. On this, the mother rashly as- 
serted, “ You will not give it back!’ The crocodile answered 
to this, “If you have spoken truly I cannot give back the 
child without destroying the truth of your assertion; if you 
have spoken falsely I cannot give back the child, because 
you have not fulfilled the agreement, therefore I cannot give 
it back whether you have spoken truly or falsely.” The 
mother then retorted thus, “ If I have spoken truly you must 
give back the child by virtue of your agreement; if I have 
spoken falsely, that can only be when you have given back 
the child; so that whether I have spoken truly or falsely, 
the child must be given back.” History is silent as to the 
issue of this remarkable dispute. 


Has it yet been definitely established who it 
was that acted the part of executioner of Charles 
I.? HiIsTorRIcus. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


His identity has, we believe, never been thoroughly estab- 
lished. In his History of his Life and Times, Lilly, the 
famous English astrologer of the seventeenth century, when 
examined before the first Parliament of Charles II. as to the 
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visored executioner of Charles I., said that the next Sunday 
but one after Charles I. was beheaded, Robert Spavin, 
Cromwell’s secretary, and others dined with him, when 
the chief subject of conversation was who had beheaded 
the king. One said it was the common hangman, others 
Hugh Peters, but no one spoke with certainty. After din- 
ner, however, Spavin privately confessed to Lilly that the 
executioner was Colonel Joyce. “I was in the room,” he 
said, ‘when he fitted himself for the work; stood behind 
him when he did it; when done went in with him again. 
There is no man knows this but my master (Cromwell).” 
On the other hand, William Hulett, a/iazs Howlett, was tried 
and convicted of having struck the fatal blow. But there 
was very strong evidence that he was not the man, and 
ground for belief that his conviction mainly arose out of a 
determination to fasten the guilt somewhere. One of the 
witnesses for his defence said, “ When my Lord Capell, 
the Duke of Hamilton, and the Earl of Holland were be- 
headed in the palace yard, Westminster, my Lord Capell 
asked the common hangman, ‘ Did you cut off my master’s 
head?’ ‘Yes,’ saith he. ‘ Where is the instrument that 
did it?? He then brought the axe. ‘Is this the same axe, 
are you sure?’ said my lord. ‘ Yes, my lord,’ said the hang- 
man, ‘I am very sure it is the same.?’ My Lord Capell 
took the axe and kissed it, and gave him five pieces of gold. 
I heard him say, ‘ Sirrah, wert thou not afraid?’ Saith the 
hangman, ‘ They made me cut it off, and I had £30 for my 
pains.’’? One Walker, who died as late as 1700, also 
labored under a suspicion of having done the deed, and 
also one Henry Porter; but the real identity seems likely to 
remain forever a mystery. 


In answer to your correspondent, ‘‘ Curious,”’ 
in March Number of your Monruty, I would in- 
form him that the expression ‘‘ fat as grease,’’ is 
to be found in the Bible, Ps. cxix. 70. And now 
I would like to ask where in the Bible can be 
found the expression ‘‘ escaped with the skin of 
my teeth ?”’ Dorr. 

Passaic, N. J. 


You will find it in Job xix. 20: ‘ My bone cleaveth to my 
skin and to my flesh, and I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth.” 


“Jj. H. H., New York City.”—The cryptogram was 
received and referred to a gentleman who is an expert in 
solving cryptograms. He returns us the following solution: 
* He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 


Please inform me as to what is the true signi- 
fication of the word /evee, and whether it is pro- 
perly used, as is generally the case, to signify an 
evening party ? _ Be 

Stratford, Conn. 


This word has always been greatly misused among us. 
Unless the party holding a /evee gets out of bed in the even- 
ing, in the midst of his company, it is improperly used. 
The word is derived from the Court of France, at which it 
was the duty of certain noblemen to attend the king at his 





getting up, and hand him his clothes, one presenting his 
stockings, another his shirt, etc. The name /evee was given 
to these assemblages, from the verb /ever, to get up. In 
the evening they again attended to assist him to undress. 
These gatherings were called couchée, from coucher, to go to 
bed. The President might with more propriety invite to his 
couchées than to his levees. 


What Vice-President of the United States, if 
any, having failed to receive a majority of the 
electoral votes, was elected to the position by the 
United States Senate, the candidate for President 
at the same election being elected by the electoral 
vote ? QuINTUS. 

Clearfield, Pa. 


In 1836 none of the candidates for Vice-President having 
received a majority of the votes of the electoral college, the 
Senate elected Richard M. Johnson by a vote of thirty-three 
to sixteen in favor of his opponent, Francis Granger. Presi- 
dent Van Buren, however, was elected by the vote of the 
college. 


Benjamin Rush.—In a late examination of the records 
of the Town Council of-Edinburgh, there was found the fol- 
lowing interesting entry: “4th March, 1767. The Council 
admit and receive Richard Stockton, Esquire, of New Jersey, 
Councillour at Law, and Benjamin Rush, Esquire, of Phila- 
delphia, to be burgesses and gild brethren of this city in the 
most ample form.” 


C. G. J. wishes information as to the present ownership of 
the Great Eastern steamship, to what use she is now put, her 
dimensions, and what year she came to the United States. 

The Great Eastern was designed by Mr. J. K. Brunel, 
and built by Messrs. Scott, Russell & Co., at Millwall, on 
the Thames. She is 692 feet long, 83 feet beam, and has 
paddle engines of 1,000 and screw of 1,600 horse power. 
She was commenced May Ist, 1854, and launched January 
3Ist, 1858. Displacement, 680 by 86; tonnage, 22,500. 
Her present owners are the International Telegram Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company, who are, it is said, 
refitting her with a view to transporting in her immense 
cargoes of beef or cattle from Texas to the English markets. 
Several mints of money have been consumed in constructing 
and maintaining this marine elephant. An English paper 
says that “ between 1853 and 1869 one million sterling had 
been lost upon her.” She made her first trip to this country 


in 1859. 


ow. N. R.,”” HONESDALE, PA.—The “ dark day” you 
refer to occurred on.the 19th day of May, 1780, and is so 
called on account of a remarkable darkness that then over- 
spread all New England. In some places persons could not 
see to read common print in the open air for several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening song, disappeared and 
became silent; fowls went to roost, cattle sought the barn- 
yard, and candles were lighted. The oscultation began 
about ten o’clock in the morning, and continued until the 
middle of the next night. The true cause of the remarkable 
phenomenon is unknown, 
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Beauty and Defilement —The sense of the beautiful is 
not a holiday sense; it must be carried into common things, 
and give a grace to little things. It is for the girl at the 
washtub as well as for the lady in silken attire. It is to be 
cultivated with all care; for it is the germ of an as yet un- 
developed mental endowment. It is like the lump of coal, 
a prophecy of the diamond; the lump of clay preluding the 
burning sapphire. 

First, on this round world with its wondrous possibilities, 
must we learn of the beautiful if we would be at home in 
that New Jerusalem of which it is said: 

Her light was like unto a stone most precious, 
Even unto a jasper stone, clear as crystal; 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper, 
And the city was of pure gold, like unto clear glass. 
The twelve gates were twelve pearls, 

Every gate was of one pearl. 


The streets of the city were pure gold, 
As it were transparent glass. 


The gorgeousness of this Oriental description is not the 
point to be observed; but the immaculate purity implied 


—the consummation of matter to its finest essence, from | 


which all impurity is eliminated, only ideal beauty left. 
Thus does the Book of Books, rightly considered, suggest, 
not what is gross and sordid, but that which accords with 
our purest aspirations. We must love the pure, the perfect, 
if we would be denizens of that City of God which is pre- 
figured by the best of all that we know that is free from 
stain. 

How is it with us? We walk the streets of our cities 
warily; for the pave is rife with peach-stones, lemon-peel, 
apple-cores, dust and defilement, Do we teach our chil- 
dren that to cast what is offensive to a fine sense before the 
eyes of others is an immorality, and may endanger life and 
limb? Do we press home upon the growing mind the 
sacredness of the beautiful, the holiness of purity? To 
shrink from defilement is a step to the pure, 

Do we lead our little ones into the great temple of Nature, 
and show them with tender care how she is ever on the alert 
to cover up and remove that which is unseemly? making 
the beetle, the ant, the crow, and the vulture her scavengers, 
and thus preserving her summer garniture fair and comely ; 
sending down the dew to refresh that which is arid, and 
calling up the rain-cloud to enliven the woods and the way- 
side with a timely ablution; and, not content to be clean, 
she calls up a thousand perfumes to give a fineness and zest 
to all; more than this, she will not only be pure and odor- 
ous, but she will be handsome also; and she paints the rose 
and the lily and the citron, even the burly beet and trim car- 
rot, with a grace that no art can imitate. She is in love with 
the beautiful, and doats upon the world of flowers. 


They tremble on the Alpine height, 
The fissured rock they press ; 

The desert wild with heat and sand, 
Shares too their blessedness ; 

And wheresoe’er the weary heart 
Turns in its dim despair, 

The meek-eyed blossom upward looks, 
Inviting it to prayer. 











More than this; she has made the very air we breathe a 
medium of joy by the vibrations of music and a tint that 
softens the senses to content; and when she would give us a 
holiday, she flings a rainbow banner athwart the dome of 
her temple. 

Once I visited Katahdin, that great solitary peak in the 
wilderness of Maine, and was the first to make public the 
rare beauty and grandeur of the scene—one of the first 
party that ever reached its summit in the shape of a woman, 

We had passed a night upon its cold summit, and heard 
the infinite voices of Nature whispering all the long hours, 


| filling the soul with a sense of its own grandeur, despite the 


howl of a tempest that threatened to scatter our mortal 
atoms to the four winds of heaven. It was a period of sub- 
lime emotion, a Promethean experience that the wreck of 
worlds cannot obliterate from the mind. 

With the first dawn of light we descended Avalanche 
Brook, and made our way to the lovely Lake Katahdin, 
pure as a bowl of crystal. Saturday morning found us on 
the banks of a stream issuing from the mountain to swell 
the waters of the Penobscot River. We looked back upon 
Katahdin, vast, solitary in the distance. We saw the track 
of many a wild beast; we heard the cry of the heron 
quivering through the still’ air; and the voice of the moose, 
answered by its mate in the old primeval forest, had a pre- 
ternatural loudness and solemnity. 

After the fatigue we had endured our party was soon 
wrapt in a profound slumber; not so with me—the moon 
was at her full, and the stars’ white vestals in her pathway 
seemed to beckon me forth to commune alone with the soul 
of things—to be alone with God there in the wilderness. 

Silently leaving our bed of hemlock boughs deliciously 
pure and odorous, I went down to the river and looked up 
under the great primeval trees to the deep sky and young 
stars, more ancient than the Magi, but young to the young 
in heart, and the needful homily was uttered by myriads of 
voices. The storm had been turbulent in the mountain, 
and the cataract roared loudly. Great rocks boomed from 
steep to steep, and plunged over the falls at my feet. Moses 
was said to be alone in the mount with God. It is a sub- 
lime idea. Daily and hourly should we sing praises to God 
for the mountains, That night in the wilderness, amid the 
everlasting hills, answered audibly many questionings of 
the spirit. It ushered in a Sabbath unutterably beautiful— 
so calm, so pure, nothing to defile. 

There were no singing birds in that dim solitude—the 
bird loves human companionship; there were no bees and 
buttercups and gay hummingbirds coquetting with the dainty 
flowers. These follow human culture; but Nature was very 
serene here in her vast solemn temple, and it was worth a 
life to listen to her without the instrumentalities of art. We 
dreamed away the day all of us in almost total silence; 
truly a Sabbath which is rest. 

In the morning we were to leave our sylvan retreat; we 
had garnished it with hemlock and repaired the roof, for it 


' had been built by a surveying party, who had carved their 
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names upon the trees. We had spread fresh branches upon 
the floor, and here and there stuck in a tuft of white ame- 
ranths (life everlasting), which would look fair long after 
we were gone, to return no more. We placed birchen cups 
and forks of wood in a recess for the comfort of those who 
might come after us, and then went sorrowfully forth. 

Turning back to take a last lingering look at our little 
Paradise, I observed that a branch had slipped from the 
roof and hung unseemly-wise within, marring the beauty 
of our bower. I turned back and replaced it with tender 
reverence, and seeing scraps of paper upon the floor gathered 
them up and hid them under green mosses, as also the bone 
of a partridge, and thus Pan and the Wood-Nymphs would 
find no unsightliness to tell of irreverent vagrants having 
desecrated their sweet solitudes. 

Thus it will forever remain in my mind’s eye, fair and 
pure and beautiful, haunted by lovely spirits, “a lodge ina 
garden of cucumbers.” 

I love to remember how sacredly unprofane it looked 
there in the forest, and to be conscious that the reverence in 
our hearts was akin to the sweetness, purity, and unfailing 
conservation of Nature. FE. 0. S. 


Woman’s Loquacity.—That Nature does nothing in 
vain is a very ancient adage. To woman she has given the 
talent of talking more frequently as well as more fluently 
than man; she has likewise endowed her with a greater 
quantity of animation, or what is commonly called animal 
spirits. Now, why has Nature so eminently distinguished 
women from men in this respect? For the best and wisest 
of purposes. The principal destination of all women is to 
be mothers ; hence some qualities peculiar to such a destina- 
tion must necessarily have been bestowed upon them; these 
qualities are numerous—a superior degree of patience, of 
affection, of minute but useful attentions, joined to an 
almost incessant speaking. 

We will confine our remarks to the last conspicuous and 
eminent accomplishment. To be occupied with laborious 
offices, which demand either bodily or mental exertions, and 
not unfrequently both, is allotted to men. These causes, 
besides their comparative natural taciturnity, totally inca- 
pacitate them for that loquacity which is requisite for amus- 
ing and teaching young children tospeak. But employments 
of women are of a more domestic kind; household affairs, 
and particularly the nursing and training of children, are 
sufficient to engross their attention, and to call forth all their 
ingenuity and active powers. The loquacity of women is 
too often considered by poets, historians, unthinking men 
and others, as a reproach upon the sex. Men of this de- 
scription know not what they say. When they blame women 
for much speaking they blame Nature for one of her wisest 
institutions. Women speak much—they ought to speak 
much—Nature compels them to speak much, and when they 
do so they are complying religiously with one of her most 
sacred and useful laws. 


New Ideas of Marriage.—lIt is indubitable. that the 
girl’s ideal of marriage has of late years greatly changed; and 
the change has been produced in part by what she sees, and 


in part by what she reads, We entertain no doubt that the 


° 





female novelists who have followed in the wake of the late 
George Laurence have materially modified the ideal of a 
snitable lover as entertained by many of their sex. ‘‘ Ouida,” 
Miss Broughton, Miss Annie Thomas, and others, have 
accustomed them to ferocious lovers—but we will not waste 
our time in repeating a description of physical pecularities 
of the Adonis of the Period according to the standard of 
the female three-volume novel. Everybody knows the sort 
of Hero, half Ajax, half Paris, of their monotonous pages. 
Grown-up people may smile at such absurdities, but girls are 
very impressionable, and when once they have adopted such 
an ideal, it is not easy to expel it from their minds. The 
person hardly exists in real life; the nearest approach to it 
being any or every unprincipled man who is prepared to 
make “ fierce love” to any fool he meets, Obviously this is 
not a condition of things favorable to marriage; for while it 
makes girls more prompt, and indeed eager, to flirt, it indis- 
poses them to appreciate attentions of a more delicate, but 
more practical kind. So much for the change produced in 
the ideals of women by what they read. The transformation 
is completed by what they see. While silly novels tell them 
that a lover, to be worth anything, must rail against heaven 
and bite the grass with his teeth, the whole arrangements of 
society keep daily telling them that a husband is no good at 
all unless he has a great deal of money. 


Reaction of the Sexes.—The kitchen is woman’s king- 
dom. Here stie works her will—baking, boiling, stewing, 
frying, mopping, washing, ironing; emphatically ruling the 
roast. For ages she has reigned and wrought unassisted 
and unquestioned, save by some meddlesome, tasting Soyer, 
or cadaverous, bran-and-water-eating Graham. Naturally 
hating innovation, she has been content to do everything just 
as her mother used to. It is only within a generation or two 
that science and invention have secured a place on the 
hearth-stone; but no sooner there than the hearth-stone is 
abolished, the fireplace walled up, and the fire enclosed in 
an iron box. Clumsy and awkward as the boxes doubtless 
were at first, it would have been long before women, if left 
to themselves, would have ventured to improve the pattern ; 
yet the secret history of the patent ranges, patent ovens, 
and the thousand-and-one neat contrivances that adorn the 
kitchen of to-day, would show that woman’s wit, not less 
than man’s wisdom, lies at the bottom of the change. 
Steam at last lends its magic fingers to aid her in her toil. 
Monday morning has lost half its terrors; for now, instead 
of the tub, the corrugated board and the bended back, the 
sole agencies used by our foremothers, a crank is turned, 
and Jo! the scrubbing is finished; another crank, the clothes 
are wrung; while another returns them ironed. Leave the 
kitchen and ascend the parlor. One of its neatest pieces is 
the sewing-machine. The days of never-done, eyes-aching, 
sewing, extending from mother Eye to the time of Elias 
Howe, are over at last. A buzz of wheels, a rattle of the 
shuttle, and a yard of seam is done. Women probably in- 
vented sewing by hand; men taught them to sew by foot. 
One can easily believe that woman first learned of the angels 
to sing; men made the beautiful piano to accompany her. 
Now let us just take one glance at the other side. Visit some 
factory or machine-shop where women never go. Grease, 
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dirt, and disorder are the leading features. Man, however 
he may be an ingenious animal, is not an over-neat one; and 
here his deficiency becomes patent. If men know their true 
interest they will open every door for the advancement of 
woman to equal knowledge and skill with themselves, and 
in every department will profit by her keen instinct, as much 
as by their own vaunted science. 


The Lawn, and What we Ought to see Upon it.— 
Home and society are very suggestive words. The true 
home isa place where we can find our very best society ; 
and what purer sentiment is there than the love of home? 
Literature renders no higher service than stimulating and 
intensifying our devotion to the spot whereon we live; and 
those who love home as they love no other spot, will read 
with the keenest relish all suggestions that may be made 
about ways and means of beautifying it. 

How to warm it in winter, how to keep it cool and invit- 
ing in summer, how to spread the table with appetizing 
dishes at a cost that shall bring them to the cottage as well 
as to the mansion—all such topics are alive with interest to 
home-loving people. : 

The proper arrangement and ornamentation of the grounds 
will always be an interesting question. The man whose 
mansion stands in the midst of broad acres will, of course, 
call in the services of a landscape gardener; but mansions 
are not always homes. Indeed, I have sometimes wondered 
if those good words, 


When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 


did not almost hint to some who heard them, that heaven 
was fitted up with special reference to the tastes and habits 
of those who have been accustomed to mansion life on 
earth. Homes, however, very far outnumber mansions on 
this side of the river; and the owner of a home, with its 
modest bit of ground, may and often does take more solid 
comfort in its cultivation and adornment than the owner of 
the brownstone front. I can remember when a lawn was 
comparatively unknown. There were “ front door yards ;” 
but lawn was not a current word. A thick carpet of closely- 
cult green grass is a more beautiful sight than the lavish 
splendors of the field of cloth-of-gold. You form your 
impression of a room, not merely from its frescoed ceilings 
and carved woodwork, but also from the furniture and 
its arrangement. The beauty of a lawn is inconceivably 
heightened by what we see upon it, if we see only just what 
ought to be there. Trees are among our dearest friends, 
and no lawn is complete without them. As I look out of 
the window from the room where I am now writing, I can 
see several fine specimens that my own hands have planted. 
There is, for instance, a fine hickory, taken from Michigan 
woods when not darger than a whipstalk. It is a slow 
grower; but its leaves are peculiarly beautiful. A richer 
green cannot easily be found, The black walnut is a fine 
shade tree. In addition to their rich luxuriant foliage, there 
are so many pleasant associations connected with nut-bear- 
ing trees that we ought to have them around us. 

They are perpetual reminders of holiday tramps in the 
woods after nuts, and they not unfrequently attract the squir- 
rels to a temporary sojourn among their branches. Then 
there is the cut-leaf or white birch, one of the loveliest trees 





that ever graced alawn. The trunk is pure white, and the 
limbs change gradually in color from white to green. The 
leaves are exquisitely delicate, and as the branches droop 
nearly to the ground, the trees look almost as if covered 
with lace embroidery. Of course, in a short article like this, 
it is impossible to do more than describe a very few of the 
attractive features that a lawn may be made to present, and 
certainly one of the most attractive features that I have ever 
seen is a living arbor of evergreens, and I like best of all 
evergreens, the Norway Spruce. They may be arranged in 
two ways, depending upon the size of the proposed arbor, 
Plant them in ¢hrees triangularly, the intervening spaces on 
the sides four and a half feet each, and that of the base four 
feet ; or for one of larger size, in fives also triangularly, mak- 
ing the intervening spaces on the sides four feet each, and 
that at the base four and a half feet. 

By careful, even trimming along the outside, perfect uni- 
formity of growth can be secured. They may be ailowed to 
grow from fifteen to twenty feet high, and should be so 
trimmed as to bring them nearly to an edge, like the roof of 
a house at the top. At the entrance, the cutting away should 
be after some neat pattern, and the interior should be cut 
away quite extensively to make room for seats around the 
sides. In a few years you will have an arbor that will be a 
thick mass of evergreen, far exceeding in beauty some 
elaborate pavilions that have taxed the skill of the car- 
penter and painter as well as the purse of the owner. 
Nature builds the evergreen arbor for you. She builds it 
slowly, but she gives you at last a finished piece of work. 

E. L. B. 


Intimacy.—There is a distinct boundary to all intimacy 
between men, transcending which we run the risk of falling 
into unpleasant familiarity; but it is not every one that pos- 
sesses tact and delicacy enough to recognize that boundary. 
Even the most solid friendship has often been broken down 
by overstepping the subtle barrier which exists between in- 
timacy and undue familiarity, the latter almost invariably 
degenerating into contempt. 

The “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, wisely illustrates this deep principle when he gives 
each man a latch-key to the secret side-door of his exist- 
ence, which latch-key cannot with safety be entrusted to any 
hand but that of the owner, 

Cowper, in his “ Ode to Friendship,” well says: 


The man who hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves, by thump upon your back, 
How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend that one has need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon or to bear it. 


Curious Statistics of Marriage.—It is found that young 
men from fifteen to twenty years of age marry young women 
averaging two or three years older than themselves; but, if 
they delay marriage until they are twenty or twenty-five 
years old, their spouse average a year younger than them- 
selves; and henceforward this difference steadily increases, 
till in extreme old age, on the bridegroom’s part, it is apt to 
be enormous, The inclination of octogenarians to wed 
misses in their teens is an evety-day occurrence, but it is 
amusing to find, in the love-matches of boys, that the statis- 
tics bear out the satires of Thackeray and Balzac. 
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The Oldest Inhabitant Gone.—The Hon. Joseph Potter, 
of Westerly, Rhode Island, died on Thursday, March 4th, 
1880, at the advanced age of 93 years. Judge Potter was 
the oldest inhabitant, and one of ‘the best-known citizens of 
Westerly, having by his energy, his integrity, his truthful- 
ness, and religious consistency, won the universal esteem 
of the people with whom and among whom he lived and 
moved, He was born at Potter Hill (a village which took 
its name from his family), in the town of Westerly, on the 
4th of August, 1787, and Potter Hill has been his home for 
the nearly ninety-three years of his life. His connection 
with the military, political, and general business interests 
of the community in which he passed his life has been an 
intimate and eventful one. He was captain of a company 
during the war of 1812, and when the British bombarded 
Stonington and threatened Westerly, he was stationed at 
Lotteryville to aid in preventing the hostile forces from 
coming up the Pawcatuck River. He represented his 
native town for several years in the General Assembly of 
his State as well as in the Senate. He also for a time oc- 
cupied the position of judge on the bench, and aided greatly 
in the introduction of reforms in the judiciary system of 
Rhode Island. He took a warm interest in whatever con- 
cerned the pecuniary, social, and religious interests of the 
community in which he lived, his piety being a marked 
feature, not only in his church and family relations, but in 
the walks of his daily business life. 

The usual tribute of respect was paid to the deceased by a 
large concourse of friends and relatives, who followed his 
remains to their last resting-place. Thus, one by one, are 
toppling the oaks that have withstood the storms and blasts 
of four-score-and-ten. 


Non-Alcoholic Stimulants.--Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
in a recent address before the New York Business Men’s 
Moderation Society, commented upon the craving for stimu- 
lants experienced by all hard workers. He believed at one 
time, he said, in total abstinence; but now recognized the 
need of light stimulants for over-worked humanity. For 
this opinion the great divine has been severely taken to task 
by the total abstinence people, who maintain that our physi- 
cal welfare revolts against stimulants of all kinds. This is 
no doubt an extreme view; there are moments of weariness 
and lassitude during the heated term of summer which re- 
quire the use of stimulants to revive and refresh; but need 
the stimulant be alcoholic? Professor E. N. Horsford, late 
professor in Harvard University, and a chemist of eminence, 
has given the subject much earnest study, and, after a series 
of careful experiments, has produced a preparation called 
‘* Horsford’s Acid Phosphate,” which furnishes an answer 
to the above inquiry, beth conclusive and of great practical 
benefit to the whole American people. It is designed to 
take the place of alcoholic stimulants for those accustomed 
to their use, while at the same time superseding lemonade 





and other nerveless compounds as a refreshing, delicious 
summer drink. Based upon the well-known vital properties 
of the phosphate salts, it is recommended for headache, 
mental and physical exhaustion, prevention of sunstroke, 
and other ills incident to the sultry season. It is not a 
medicine, but a food tonic, indorsed by many of the highest 
medical authorities in the country. Temperance and anti- 
temperance druggists, grocers, and general dealers may 
“pool their issues” upon this preparation, combining as it 
does all the virtues claimed for liquors, and more than all 
those for the drink of teetotalers. The Rumford Chemical 
Works, of Providence, Rhode Island, have undertaken its 
manufacture upon an extensive scale, and have met with 
generous encouragement by the wholesale drug and grocery 
trade East and West in their efforts to secure the prompt in- 
troduction of this already celebrated preparation. 


Executive Ability.—Very few men are blessed with the 
talent of doing more than one thing well. In the economy 
of nature our gifts, as a rule, are few. One may be able to 
plan but cannot execute, while his neighbor’s executive 
ability is his strong point. The man is good at the wheel, 
but lacks financial ability; another one can design china and 
earthenware of superior style, but falls short of success as a 
business manager. Similar experiences are met with in 
every trade. Men may succeed in the routine of designing, 
and in other departments of potting, but when their success 
in any one of these encourage them to essay manufacturing, 
they are all at sea, simply because the latter position calls for 
the exercise of entirely different qualifications, Now and 
again we find notable exceptions to this rule. We meet 
occasionally with men who possess a combination of differ- 
ent and varied excellencies, superior wherever they are 
placed; but, on the whole, suck instances are-rare—so rare, 
in fact, that the exception only proves the rule. Such men 
are successful. They must be, for they possess every re- 
quisite in the whole range of mechanical ability. Other 
men, who know nothing, practically, about the details of 
construction and qualities of material, sometimes succeed, 
but they have an executive power well developed, and, sup- 
ported by a clear judgment trained by experience, they 
master all difficulties. One class of men may not know 
how to draw the simplest pattern, but, on the other hand, 
they may possess good taste, which will enable them to de- 
cide whether a design is good or bad, and their discernment 
foretells its reception with the trade. Give them a basis and 
a plan, and they will complete the structure. On the other 
hand, those who have the practical routine thoroughly by 
heart, but lack the executive power, generally fail in their 
attempt to do business. What we wish to impress is the im- 
portance of executive talent, It is the all-powerful lever, 
It is not always a gift. In nearly every man there is a germ, 
which, with proper cultivation, will develop this trait toa 
certain degree. Young men learning the business should 
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study it in all its bearings, and afford it every opportunity 
for growth. With it success is possible, even if mechanical 
genius and practical apprenticeship is wanting; but without 
it the best workman is unfitted for independent business 
operations. We do not urge this point to the exclusion of 
others, but we know its possession is imperative. 


The Mind and the Stomach.—Much of our conduct 
depends, without doubt, upon the character of the food we 
eat. Perhaps, indeed, the nature of our meals governs the 
nature of our impulses more than we are inclined to admit 
even to ourselves, because none of us relish well the abandon- 
ment of our idea of free agency. Bonaparte used to attribute 
the loss of one of his battles to a poor dinner, which at the 
time disturbed his digestion. How many of our misjudg- 
ments, how many of our deliberate errors, how many of our 
unkindnesses, our cruelties, our acts of thoughtlessness and 
recklessness, may be actually owing to a cause of the same 
character! We eat something that deranges the condition 
of the system. Through the stomachic nerve that derange- 
ment immediately affects the brain. Moroseness succeeds 
amiability, and under its influence we do that which would 
shock our sensibility at any other moment. Or perhaps a 
gastric irregularity is the common result of an over-indul- 
gence in wholesome food, or a moderate indulgence in un- 
suitable food. 

The liver is affected; in this affliction the brain pro- 
foundly sympathizes. The temper is soured; the under- 
standing is narrowed; prejudices are strengthened, generous 
impulses are subdued; selfishness, originated by physical 
disturbances which perpetually distract the mind’s attention, 
becomes a chronic mental disorder; the feeling of charity 
dies out; we live for ourselves alone; we have no care for 
others, And all this change of nature is the consequence of 
an injudicious diet. 


The Modern Caliban.—Queen Elizabeth’s reign was to 
England what the epoch of the French Revolution was to 
France, but in the one country the change was gradual and 
almost imperceptible; in the other all was confusion and 
chaos, 

England in Shakspeare’s time was just beginning to re- 
cognize the fact that othér countries were something more 


than enemies. The Renaissance had brought classical 
learning into repute; but the discoveries of English seamen 
did most to give new inspiration to thought and action. 
Returning travellers told strange stories of the wonders they 
had seen in Greenland and on the coasts of Virginia, in 
Muscovy and in Mexico. The world was becoming larger 
than in the old days of King Harry. Clearly-defined ideas 
of the newly-found peoples and lands, however, none of the 
European nations then possessed; they had only vague 
notions of far-extending coasts, inhabited by savage tribes. 
Such materials afforded ample food for active imaginations, 
and the outcome of these imaginings we know in part. 
They led the adventurous to come to Virginia in search of 
gold and silver, and the Puritans to seek a home and free- 
dom to worship on the bleak shores of Massachusetts. Upon 
the minds of the scholats and literary men the curious tales 
of their more enterprising fellow-countrymen produced a 





feeling of amazement; they could recall nothing “in the 
dark backward and abysm of time” with which they were 
at all comparable. 

Shakspeare’s character of Caliban is the embodiment in 
poetic mould of the then-prevalent conception of the savage. 
Child of “ the foul witch Sycorax,” he is *‘ not honored with 
a human form.” He and his mother are the sole inhabitants 
of the island till Prospero and Miranda are driven by the 
waves upon it; then he becomes a slave, a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. He is malignant and treacherous, 
deformed in mind as well as in body. He is a shape, the 
expression of an idea—nothing more. The play itself is a 
fit setting for the character. It is full of mystery, spirits, 
and heathen divinities, like some old German fairy tale. 
Truly does Alonzo say: ** These are not natural events; 
they strengthen from stranger to stranger.” 

Now the mists which then shrouded the inhabitants of 
foreign countries have nearly all vanished, and wrong ideas 
of alien peoples can find lodgment only in the understand- 
ings of the ignorant and credulous. 

But another influence had its rise in the Elizabethan age, 
whose end is not yet; an influence which has been chiefly 
instrumental in dispelling illusions, in bringing about a 
thorough understanding of Nature and Nature’s workings, 
and making men to See things as they are; this was the 
Baconian philosophy. Before the seventeenth century the 
mystic philosophy of the middle ages held sway in the 
universities of England and the continent. Mathematics 
were regarded as a means of mental discipline, simply; the 
thought of applying them to the solution of scientific ques- 
tions had never been entertained. Physical science had 
practically no existence. 

The new philosophy, as it was called in the time of 
Charles II., changed all this. Its aim was essentially 
practical, to ameliorate human existence, to supply man 
with positive knowledge, and to enable him in some sort to 
subject natural forces to his own uses. Science had its 
origin in common with the philosophy of Bacon, and 
science is the modern Caliban, Little could Raleigh or 
any one of his contemporaries have conceived that less than 
three centuries would see the recently-settled countries 
beyond the Atlantic the home of an English-speaking 
nation equal to their own England in wealth and power, 
and with twice her population, or that England would 
have a rich and powerful empire in the East. Nor could the 
followers of Bacon foresee the benefits which would accrue 
to mankind in the same period from the use of the newly- 
invented instrument for the reason. They had no farther 
data than the voyagers upon the ocean possessed as to what 
the ultimate result of their efforts would be; no human 
prescience could have looked into the future far enough to 
see the limit to scientific discovery. 

How much we owe to science is perhaps too little under- 
stood. To the popular mind, science is a thing of the 
laboratory and museum. Science applied soon loses its 
bearing as science. Electricity was long the plaything of 
physical experimenters; its principles applied to the tele- 
graph, it is commonly considered little else than an expedi- 
tious means of communication. 

And from us of the present time the final outcome of the 
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mechanic arts is partially hidden; we have in the railway, 
the telegraph, the telephone, and the many articles for use 
and ornament they have given us, some insight into the 
possibilities of scientific achievement; but prediction is 
vain. This Caliban of our day is neither treacherous nor 
malignant, but the ready servant of the intelligent will; its 
powers are for good and not for evil, and in aiding its 
growth and progress man-finds noble employment. 


Inanimate Objects.—We grow attached unconsciously 
to the inanimate objects we see about us every day. We 
may not think so at the time; we may be discontented, and 
used to talk of their faults; but let us be on the eve of quit- 


ting them, perhaps forever, and we find that they are dearer | . . 
- 2 F : hear . | in the behalf of commerce and international intercourse. 
The love for the inanimate is | 


to us than we ever dreamed. 
a general feeling. True, it makes no return of affection, 
neither does it disappoint; its associations are from our 
thoughts and our emotions. We connect the fireside with 
the confidence which has poured forth the full soul in the 
dim twilight; on the wall we have watched the shadows, 


less fantastic than the creations in which we have indulged ; | 
| trial of the great Italian ironclad, Duilio, the most powerful 
| ship, without exception, in the world, has just resulted in 


beside the table we have read, worked or written; in that 
old arm-chair some loved one has oft reclined. Around 
each and all is flung the strong link of habit, and it is not to 
be broken without a pang. 


Fortunes Left by the Presidents.—Washington left 
an estate worth $800,000. John Adams died only moder- 
ately well off. Jefferson died so poor that, if Congress had 
not given $20,000 for his library, he would have been bank- 
rupt. Madison was economical, and died rich. Monroe 
died so poor that he was buried at the expense of his rela- 
John Quincy Adams left about $50,000, the result of 
prudence. 


tives. 


fortune by marriage. Jackson died only tolerably well off. 
Van Buren died worth some $300,000. It is said that, dur- 
ing his entire administration, he never drew any portion of 
his salary, but on leaving took the whole $100,000 in a 
lump. Polk left about $150,000. Tyler married a lady of 











His son, Charles Francis Adams, gained a large | 


wealth and accomplishment, and died rich. ‘Taylor left 
about $150,000. Fillmore was always an economical man, 
and added to his wealth by his last marriage. Pierce saved 
about $50,000. Buchanan left about $200,000, Lincoln 
about $75,000, and Johnson about $50,000. 


The St. Gothard Tunnel—One of the greatest engin- 
eering feats of the day is the completion of the St. Gothard 
Tunnel, uniting Switzerland and Italy, and making the short- 
est distance between the valley of the Rhine and the Medi- 
terranean, which is destined to become one of the most im- 
portant railway arteries of the continent. This will be the 
second time those bold mountain barriers have been pierced 


Italy, Switzerland and Germany have each a hand in its con- 
struction, Italy contributing 45,000,000 francs, and Germany 
and Switzerland each 20,000,000. The whole length of the 
tunnel is something over nine and a quarter miles, 


The Great Italian Ironclad.—The long-anticipated 


success, As she has cost upward of four million dollars, 
and has a companion ship, the Dandolo, representing an 
equal outlay, the anxiety as to the result of her trial per- 
formance has been great. She was expected to make twelve 
and a half knots an hour, and has, in effect, made fourteen 
miles at six-sevenths power, thus giving a promise of fifteen 
miles if required. Her four 100-ton guns throw each a pro- 


| jectile weighing about a ton and a quarter, and she has a 


dozen smaller guns which, in some navies, would be con- 
sidered formidable. The ship, however, is a very expensive 
one to keep in commission, the cost alone of firing one of 


| her guns being $300. Her consumption of coal, and the 


weight of powder and steel going to a broadside, are each 
enormous. She is 339 feet long and 64 feet broad; draws 
26 feet, and has a displacement of 10,650 tons, and is driven 
by engines of 7,500 indicated horse power. 
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A Fool’s Errand. By ONE OF THE Fooits. 4A WNovel. 
762 pp., 16mo. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Comedy and tragedy go hand in hand through the pages 

of this book, which is at once a thrilling novel and a subtle 

and entirely unique presentation of facts, and the reasons for 
them. Like every faithful portraiture of human life, it is 
full of sunshine as well as shadow, and interwoven in the 
narrative is the old, yet ever new, romance of youth and 
love. The brave men and true women revealed in the book 
excite our admiration, and are a continual attraction in the 
tale, contrasting with the deep tragic shadows that lie across 
its course. It is a tale of life at the South since the late 

-war, and is full of the racy humor of the country people, the 

rich and laughter-provoking characteristics of negro fun, and 

the pathos of negro prayer-meetings, the dashing excitement 





of the hunt, the oddities of up-country mass meetings, the 
social lines of caste, the hot passions of politics, the dark and 
bloody doings of an enraged people, and their startling logic 
of self-justification. It is a peculiar book, and will un- 
doubtedly stir up a variety of opinions. It will astonish 
readers, of whatever political faith, for it portrays with great 
power that which the author claims is unknown to the mass 
of intelligent people in either section of the land, namely 
the South as it is. 

An officer in the federal army through the late war, a 
bona fide settler and dweller in the South for about fifteen 
years since the war (with wife, family and fortune all em- 
barked in the venture), the author, a man of sturdy principle, 
quick intelligence, and keen perceptions, tells a story that 
will excite the profoundest interest. It is a faithful and 
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vivid picture, drawn from life. It helps the reader, be he 
Northern or Southern, to a new comprehension of the real 
and essential differences between the Northern and Southern 
“‘ civilizations,’ their mutual relations in the immediate past, 
and probable reciprocal effect in the immediate future.. The 
Native Southron, the “ Poor White,” the Carpet Bagger, the 
“Old Unioner,” the Freedman, the Ku-Klux—the social, 
moral, and political life of the South—are all drawn with a 
touch as humorous and pathetic as that of Dickens, and a 
relentless satire as keen as Thackeray’s; while the whole is 
full of a marvelous common sense applied to politics and 
“the situation.” , 

The personal kindness and advancement received by the 
author at the South (for he has occupied places of trust and 
prominence, both politically and professionally) have made 
him sensitive to the generous phases of Southern character, 
as well as given him opportunity for inside views of Southern 
sentiment and reasoning, which he sets forth in an eminently 
fair and appreciative spirit. Whoever will yield to the 
swing and power of the narrative, and read the book 
through, will acknowledge that he has received new light 
on the prominent question of the day in this whole country. 
With personal knowledge of the evil and the good of both 
North and South, the author teaches each side much of the 
other’s way of looking at things. His trenchant sword cuts 
two ways, and cleaves to the marrow. He strikes right and 
left without fear or favor. He does not spare the follies of 
his friends, nor fail to respect the honest prejudices of his 
foes. In short, «A Fool’s Errand” will be found to bea 
live book on a live subject. 


The Little Countess. By OcTAvE FEUILLET, Author 
of * The Count De Camors; or, The Man of the Second 
Empire ;” “ The Amours of Philippe; or, Philippe’s Love 
Affairs.” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
This is the latest, and in many respects the best, novel 

from the pen of Octave Feuillet. It is a graphic story of 

French life, and written as only one of the most brilliant of 

living French authors could have written it. Feuillet dis- 

dains plots, mysteries, marvels, and discards as unworthy of 
his dainty hands the rude machinery used by other novelists. 

He portrays his life-pictures in such a graceful and fascinat- 

ing way, that the interest of his readers is enchained from 

the very outset of his narrative, and held to its conclusion. 


Our Peggotties. 
Satchel Series. 
pany. 

This suggests to our mind Dickens’s portraiture of the 
faithful Peggotty and “ Barkis is willin’.”” These were 
New Englanders, and rich specimens of their class. The 
work indicates repression; and we are positive that the 
author has concealed more than she has revealed. Don’t 
fail to read it. 


By KkzIAH SHELTON. Wo. 27 of the 
New York: Authors’ Publishing Com- 


Spiders and Rice Pudding. By SARAH G. BARBour. 
No. 18 Satchel Series. New York: Authors’ Publishing 
Company. 

It is replete with fancies that each reader according to 
his taste may use as a text, and evolve therefrom a profit- 





able sermon. The reader will find neither spiders nor 
pudding, but may rejoice with us that Madge was rescued 
from the sisterhood by her lover, and may lament with us 
that after marriage they really had a tempestuous.scene over 
a few pounds of underdone corned beef. How unpoetic! 
Yet that were better than becoming a “ Sister” from pique 
or disappointment; there is much that is suggestive as well 
as readable in this book, and we recommend it to the mar- 
ried, the about-to-be-married, and the single. 


Nobody’s Business. 
9 Satchel Series. 
pany. 

“ Nobody’s Business” ought to be everybody’s business, 
and we trust that it may soon become so. Not every one 
can find their fortune through an intimate knowledge of 
the ’gators; but patient bravery must win at last. Each 
page is a sermon to the large class that sit idle, wistfully 
wishing that their condition could be improved. Read 
** Nobody’s Business,” recall Hercules’s advice, “ Put your 
own shoulder to the wheel,” then go to work in good 
earnest; the crowd will give way, and there’s always room 
at the top. The author, Jeannette Hadermann, has earned 
our congratulations, 


By JEANNETTE HADERMANN. Jo. 
New York: Authors’ Publishing Com- 


Persis. By RAMBLER. No. 20 Satchel Series. 

York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 

‘“‘ Persis’”’ wins the greater share of our attention, yet she 
is only one among several characters that the author intro- 
duces to us by a skillful portraiture that not every author 
possesses. The absconding husband, who cowardly deserts 
wife and child; Mrs. Vandycken, the rarest of noble women; 
Jim, the honest-hearted hunter; the Wainwrights, father and 
son; the male gossips of the “Club,” and others, are brought 
out with the vividness of the drama. The curious can here 
study the phenomena of a man who marries a second wife 
whilst he thinks his heart is full of love for the first. 


New 


One Little Indian. By Roy MAITLAND. Jo. 22 Satchel 
Series. New York: Authors’ Publishing Company. 
This will prove acceptable to those who love a simple 

love story, and also to philanthropists, who prefer the idea 
of civilizing and Christianizing the Indian rather than using 
him as a target for our noble soldiery to practice. upon. 
Those that read this book will surely become interested in 
the Indian Aid Missions. ‘ Roy” has done well. Were 
we to find fault ’twould be that May was much more natural 
for a girl of fifteen when blundering in her descent from her 
perch in the tree than when conversing so ably upon the 
woes and oppressions of her race. 


Camp and Cabin. By RossirER W. RAYMOND. 

York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 

This is a collection of six brilliant sketches, mostly of 
Western scenes and characters, the one exception to these 
(* Widow Baker’) is an exception only as regards the local 
characteristics, it being a New England tale; in brilliancy 
and piquant flavor it is as rich as its companions. He re- 
news our interest in the “ Yellowstone Park,” and we had 


New . 
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just thought of asking permission to join the next party, 
when we discover it will be useless. He touchingly alludes 
to the fair being who will then “hang” on his arm and 
superciliously scan the scene and make her disparaging re- 
marks ; we shall not intrude upon that select party of “two 
souls’—, ‘The Ascent of Gray’s Peak,’ was so enter- 


taining, and the rise so gradual that we were not fatigued 
The whole are fascinating and refreshing. 


in the least. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard, publishers, of Boston, an- 
nounce in press for immediate publication, “‘ The True Story 
of the Exodus of Israel, together with a Brief View of the 
History of Monumental Egypt.’’ Compiled from the work 
of Dr. Henry Brugsch-bey, with an introduction and notes 
by Francis H. Underwood. The work will prove especially 
valuable for the new light thrown upon the immense anti- 
quity of the kingdom, and its wonderful monuments with 
their wealth of historic inscriptions, It will be illustrated 
with a map of Ancient Egypt, reproduced from the original 
in Dr. Brugsch’s “‘ Egypt under the Pharaohs,” 


Golden Days.—We are in receipt of the first two num- 
bers of a new periodical entitled Go/den Days, published in 
this city by James Elverson, Esq., the well-known publisher 
of Saturday Night. Itis designed for the boys and girls, 
and its object, as stated, is to supply a pure and refined 
literature that shall counteract the baleful and demoralizing 
trash that is now flooding the land and corrupting youthful 
morals, If it shall accomplish this, we shall have “ golden 
days” indeed. In his laudable efforts in this direction, its 
publisher shall at least have our best wishes for his success. 
The paper is handsomely arranged, and makes a very credi- 
table show. Every boy and girl that loves periodical litera- 
ture should take it. 


Names of Newspapers.—Upon looking over a list of 
American periodicals, one cannot help being surprised at the 
small number of names that have become popular titles for 
our newspapers. As a people we are certainly not lacking 
in imagination; yet, in this respect, there is a woful lack of 
novelty and variety. There seems to be three classes of ap- 
pellations that are in general use: one, as Gazette, Fournal, 
Herald, representing the general idea of a newspaper being 
an organ of intelligence; another conveying a hint of the 
principles of which the particular paper is the exponent, as 

republican, Democrat, Agriculturalist, Gospel Banner ; and 
a third signifying nothing, but merely reflecting the idiosyn- 
crasies of the proprietor, as Oasis, Sensation, Golaen Age, 
etc. Eight names embrace nearly a half of all the periodi- 
cals published in this country. There are in the United 
States about four hundred Yournals, two hundred and sev- 
enty-five Democrats, two hundred and twenty-five each Her- 
alds, Gazettes and Republicans, one hundred and ninety 
Times, one hundred and sixty Mews, and one hundred and 
thirty Presses. 


Mrs. Stowe on the Duties of Editors.—What is ex- 
acted of an editor now-a-days seems to be a sort of general 
omniscience. He must keep the run of everything—poli- 
tics, science, religion, art, agriculture, general literature. 
The world is alive and moving everywhere, and he must 





know just what’s going on and be able to have an opinion 
ready made and ready to go to press at any moment. He 
must tell to a T just what they are doing in Ashantee and 
Dahomey, and what they don’t do and ought to do in New 
York. He must be wise and instructive about currency, 
and taxes and tariff, and able to guide Congress; and then 
he must take care of the Church—know just what the Old 
Catholics are up to, the last new kink of the Ritualists, and 
the right and wrong of all the free fights in the different 
denominations. It really makes my little head spin just to 
hear what they are getting up articles about. Then there 
are all sorts of writing men and women sending pecks and 
bushels of articles to be printed, and getting furious if they 
are not printed, though the greater part of them are such 
hopeless trash that you only need to read four lines to know 
that they are good for nothing; but they all expect them to 
be remailed with explanations and criticisms, and the ladies 
sometimes write letters of wrath that are perfectly fearful. 


The third volume of the political correspondence of Fred- 
erick the Great has lately appeared. It embraces the very 
remarkable year of 1744, at the time when England, Sax- 
ony, and Hungary were forming a coalition against Prussia. 
Many letters treat of the efforts made to win the Russian 
Court. The letters are also very numerous which speak of 
the rupture with England, the understanding with France, 
and the events of the campaign. The correspondence will 
certainly excite much interest, as it contains the criticism of 
Frederick the Great on the state of politics in Europe. 


Paradise Lost.—At Chalfont, Ellwood first saw the MS. 
of “ Paradise Lost,’’ which must have been completed in 
1665. No doubt the mighty theme had dwelt on Milton’s 
mind for years; but the wonderful work was only achieved 
after the ruin of all the worldly prospects, when he was sur- 
rounded by every privation incident to age, poverty, and 
blindness. Choosing late and pondering something—this 
was the noble “something” which “posterity should not 
willingly let die.’ It was in the Bunhill Row dwelling, 


.the plague having subsided, that the poem was composed, 


his daughters or any friendly strangers writing to his diction. 
The copyright was sold to Simmons for £5. 


Autographs.—While examining a private collection of 
autographs, we took the liberty of transcribing therefrom 
the following beautiful quatrain, written by the late lamented 
poetess, Alice Carey. We believe it has never before ap- 
peared in print: 

Where no low thoughts of self intrude, 
Angels adjust our rights ; 

While love that seeks its selfish good 
Dies in its delights. 

These lines were over the name of George P. Morris, who 
wrote many popular songs nearly half a century ago: 


Life’s every dark and lowly place 
Is softened by her gentle grace, 
And lighted by her sunshine face. 


Naught that in good can claim a part, 
From howe’er vile a sojl it start, 
Is slighted by her kindly heart. 


She hath in her so much of love 
She’s blest with charity above 
All earth can ever rob her 
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In the Original Tongue.—A good story is told of a 
minister who was a candidate in a rural district of Northern 
Pennsylvania. He had been advised that the display of 
more erudition would help him into the favor of his hearers. 
But his education had been neglected, and it was only by 
drawing upon his knowledge of the Welsh tongue, which 
he had been taught as a child, that he hoped to properly 
impress his congregation. His scheme worked nicely. At 
different points in his sermon he remarked that the Latin or 
Greek or Hebrew, as the case might be, was much more ex- 
pressive than the English translation, and then he would 
give a few sentences of Welsh. Everything was going 
along smoothly, and the minister, as he approached the end 
of his sermon, thought he would give them just one more 
taste of the dead languages. ‘I am about to read you,” 
said he, “ another passage on this subject. But it is another 
of those passages that have been altered in the translation, 
and I will read it to you in the Chaldaic, in which it was 
written.” He was just about to give them a little more 
Welsh, when, casting his eye over the congregation, he 
saw seated near the door a jolly-looking man, who was 
holding his sides tight to keep from bursting with laughter. 
The minister took in the situation in an instant. Here was 
a man in the church who understood Welsh, and who was 
laughing at the trick that had been played upon the congre- 
gation, But not a feature in the minister’s face changed. 
Fixing his eyes straight upon the laughing man, just as. the 
congregation thought he was about to give them the Chaldaic 
version, he said again in Welsh: “ For God’s sake, my 
friend, don’t say a word about this until I have a chance to 
talk with you.” The congregation went home satisfied that 
they had listened to one of the most learned of sermons; 
the laughing man never told the story, and the minister was 
soon settled over the church, the people believing that a 
clergyman who could read the Scriptures in half a dozen 
languages was just the man for them. 


Effectual Preventive.—There still exists in some parts 
of Germany a law to prevent drinking during divine service, 
which reads as follows: “ Any person drinking in any ale- 
house during divine service on Sunday, or other holiday, 
may legally depart without paying.” Now, here is an idea 
that some of our temperance alliances might possibly profit 
by; as the natural result, if some such a law were followed 
and enforced, would be to effectually close all liquor saloons 
on Sundays during church hours, and voluntarily by the 
proprietors themselves. 


If a man looks for fresh eggs every morning at this season 
of the year, he. is on the wrong lay.—New Orleans Pica- 
vune. And if a man loafs on the corners every day in the 
year, he is on the wrong stand.—Detroit Free Press. You 
bet. And if he goes to bed on a horse railroad he will be 
found on the wrong track.—New Orleans Picayune. And 
if he be a schoolmaster and neglects to examine the chair, 





he is liable to be on the wrong tack.— Boston Globe. And 
if, instead of a tack, he sits down on a crooked pin, he is on 
the wrong bent.— Herald, “ P. J.’ And if he is sent out to 
catch a weasel asleep and finds it to be a highly-perfumed 
animal, he is on the wrong scent.—Hackensack Republican. 
Yes, and if he steps on a fashionable woman’s dress, he is 
on the wrong trail; and if he castigates the partner of his 
bosom, he is on the wrong beat, 


Frank Buckland, the celebrated English naturalist, de- 
clares it as a fact that babies swim naturally. A friend put 
one into warm water, and it took to it like a duck, swimming 
briskly. The Polynesians, it is known, find that their chil- 
dren can swim and enjoy the exercise at a very early age. 


Fowl Conundrums.—We have seen many good hen 
conundrums going the rounds, and thought it worth the 
trouble to make a brief selection of the best : 

Why is a hen immortal? Her son never sets. 

Why have chickens no hope in the future? They have 
their next world (necks twirled) in this, 

Why is a hen on a fence like a cent? Head on one side 
and tail on the other. 

Why don’t hens lay at night? Because then they are 
roosters. 

Why is the first chicken of a brood like the mainmast of a 
ship? She is a little forward of the main hatch. 

Why is a chicken just hatched like a bull’s tail? Never 
seen before. 

Why should not a chicken cross the road? It would be 
a fowl proceeding. 

If a ship captain had no eggs, what should he do? Lay 
to (two). 

And, to conclude, a hen is a poor economist, because for 
every grain she gives a peck. 


A Slight Interpolation.—A well-known gentleman of 
Philadelphia is accustomed to entertain his friends, and they 
are many, every Saturday evening. Out of regard to the 
proprieties, he had provided a placard to hang on the walls, 
reading, “Come at seven; goat eleven!’ At the last re- 
union a young editor was present, who was naturally rather 
opposed to winding up the festivities at so early. an hour, so 
took the opportunity waggishly to insert in his host’s notice 
a little word that very materially altered its object, so that it 
read, “Come at seven; go 7¢ at eleven!” and they went it. 


“Is there any difference between also and /ikewise ?”’ 
asked a lawyer of a friend. ‘O, certainly,” he replied. 
“‘ For instance, there is Charles O’Conor. He is a lawyer; 
you are a lawyer also, but not likewse.” 


That was a mean theatrical manager who, when a man, 
leaning too far over the gallery railing, fell down into one 
of the orchestra chairs, wanted the poor fellow to pay the 
extra price of the seat. 
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FAREWELL TO MY WATCH. 
Farewell, my watch and guard, for we must part! 
You have been both to me since youth commenced 3 
For no wrong thought e’er entered in my heart 
But what you firmly “set your face against.” 


My patent-Zever, I must lean on you 
To raise me money or to raise the wind; 
To my mind you might still be mine to view 
If your “‘ four-jewel’d holes” could but be mined. 


Hard is my case, I own, and your case, too; 
Vet, in good ¢ime, yours will be bright at last, 
For your good works can intercede for you, 
But all I’ve done, to say the least, was ‘‘ /ast.”” 


How oft, when crystal stars were in the sky, 
I’ve looked on your white face, mine sherry red, 
And seen your warning Aands uplifted high, 
Pointing to midnight, saying, ‘‘ Time for bed |’’ 


Or, coming from some supper, on the reel, 

With /ruit/ul look that made all things seem fairs, 
Your wheels were ever working for my weal, 

And, when I lost my da/ance, lent me theirs. 


And yet how modest in them not to keep 





Of all their kind a catal ; 
They worked the time when others were asleep, 
And, when they travelled, always were in-cog. 
Your mainspring steadies you; mine makes me rash, 
And tempts me oft to sfring into the main; 
The mainspring of my woes is want of cash; 
Life comes so costly, that makes me com-plain. 


I’ve tried professions, but professed too much; 

By trade-winds blown, I’ve tried each trade by jumps; 
Phrenology—but there my sense of touch 

Liked filling bumpers more than feeling bumps. 


So next came politics; a speech I made, 
Began quite bravely, but soon got ‘‘ put out ;”” 
The reason’s plain, you were not near to aid, 
For while I spouted, you were “‘ up the spout.”’ 


To mimic you I went awhile on “ tick,” 
This was the last resource I could adopt; 
My ficket gained me passage till the trick 
Exploded, when twas soon “run down and stopped.” 
So here I am; and, with your golden key, 
To wind up you and my afiairs I'll try. 
I’ve kept you long, so you must now “keep” me; 


But here your buyer comes; so, friend, good-by ! G. B, 


A man of genius and intellect who never talks that others 
may profit by his knowledge, is like a book with the leaves 
uncut. 


Two heads are better than one—especially in a barrel, 
for instance. 


We never hear of women going into the business of the 
manufacture of whisky. The reason is evident, for then 
they would be obliged to keep s¢z/7. 


Meat for repentance—in hash and mince pie. 


We have no right to consider that a lawyer must be either 
a horse or an ass simply because he “‘ draws a conveyance.” 


“ A bird in the hand, worth two,” etc.—A gold eagle, 


And to his idol in an idle minute, 
He wrote an idyl, nought but ideal in it, 





The man who cuts himself off from the blessings of 
matrimony for fear of its trifling annoyances, shows more 
folly than he who, to secure himself against corns, had his 
leg amputated. 


A child was lately born in Illinois with a long proboscis, 
similar to that of an elephant, in place of a nose. This is 
doubtless the first instance of a traveller from the other 
world journeying this way carrying with him his own trunk. 


A young man, having been detected in a crime, nar- 
rowly escaped punishment through the intercession of the 
minister of whose church he had beena member. A gen- 
tleman, hearing these facts, remarked that it was the first 
time he knew what was really meant by the term, “benefit 
of clergy.” 


“ Ah,” said Carlos to Francesca, “ you blush, fair. maiden. 
Was it my gaze that planted those roses in thy fair cheeks? 
Come, let me pluck them!’ “ Well,” answered the bashful 
Francesca, demurely, “it is no more than right that where 
you sow you should reap.” And he reaped. 


Making light of troubles—burning up your unpaid bills. 
A report that can’t be contradicted—the report of a gun. 
A dead language—cold tongue. 


An actor having been cut up by the newspapers, the next 
night was announced to appear at the same theatre in two 
pieces. 


A wag says that a “son of a gun’? must be a pistol. 
Is it not more properly an heir-gun? 


Queer Names.—“ Bearup & Carraher” is the name of 
a firm now doing business in Monroe street, New York. 
Wonder if it refers to a mother-in-law! Westminster 
Abbey is a wholesale grocer in the same city. The Rev. 
Noble Frame is a Philadelphia clergyman. Plumber & 
Butcher are wheelwrights and blacksmiths in Brooklyn, 
New York. 


It is better to be laughed at for not being married than to 
be unable to laugh because you are. 


To feign to have a fainting fit is not a fitting feint. 


“©O, what a beautiful bird!” said Clara to her adorable 
Charles, as they looked admiringly in the window of a bird- 
fancier’s. And it was a beauty, a rare importation. “See 
how much they want for it, Charley.” “ One hundred dol- 
lars, sir”? **O, Charley, do buy it for me! I want to have 
it stuffed to put on my hat.” 


We are asked if a husband should keep his wife informed 
as to his business affairs. Not the slightest necessity. It 
won’t take her long before she knows three times as much 
about it as he knows himself. 


Tennyson smokes so much they begin to call him the 
To-bacca-laureate. 





